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everything- 
Floors, Walls, 
Tins, Woodwork, 
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All hard surfaces 
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There is a little monogram 
We see where’er we 20; 
It offers us protection 
Against a foreign foe. 
It stands for light and progress 
In every foreign clime 
And its glory and its greatness 
Are the themes of many a rhyme. 
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And few would ever guess 
What our country means by marking 
ne Shed c All her chattels with U. S. 
<li Cee It may stand for United States, 
Or yet for Uncle Sam ; 
But there’s still another meaning 
To this simple monogram. 
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We see it on our bonds and bills, 
And on our postal cards ; 

It decorates our Capitol, 
Shadowed by Stripes and Stars ; 

In all our barracks, posts, and forts, 
It plays a leading part, 

And the jolly sailor loves it, 

And enshrines it in his heart. 


Now, have you guessed the message 
Which these mystic letters bear? 
Or recognized the untold good 
They’re spreading everywhere ? 
Echo the joyful tidings, 
And let the people know 
That the U. S. of our nation means 
We ‘Use Sapolio.”’ 
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Integrity in Business 


UST how the great men of the opening century 

achieved in the United States that success in 
finance which their predecessors sought in states- 
manship and letters, the philosopher of coming 
generations will seek diligently to comprehend. 
Iie will doubtless conclude that integrity was the 
chief characteristic of business dealings in this 
our day. 

Business in the main is carried on by corpora- 
tions, and they are conducted by individuals 
chosen by the shareholders as directors and ofti- 
cers. The individuals, therefore, who are chiefly 
instrumental in the conduct of the vast volume of 
transactions which constitute business are selected 
from the mass. They are delegated over their 
fellow-stockholders to aet for them. Perhaps it 
is not generally understood outside the financial 
centre of the United States, the Wall Street dis- 
trict, that integrity is the principal qualification 
upon which this selection is based. 

In the West and the South the foremost figures 
in the finances of the country are apt to be re- 
garded as distinguished representatives of that 
ability acquired in overreaching others. No such 
man is persona grata in those offices where not 
only millions, but great enterprises, affairs of pub- 
lie importance, are dealt in. Nobody gets into a 
pulpit in Wall Street to proclaim his own receti- 
tude and his neighbor’s shortcoming. There is 
the tacit code, in accordance with whose demands 
the man whose word is as good as a government 
bond declines to have dealings with the liar. 
Lying in large things implies fraud, and fraud 
vitiates the essence of all contracts, and contracts 
are the foundation of all business. 

The director or officer of a transportation com- 
pany who speculates in the stock of that company 
on the strength of information to which all the 
stockholders are as much entitled as himself— 
since he acquired it on their behalf, and as their 
representative—is not denounced. The sharehold- 
ers whom he betrays may never know of his 
perfidy. Men of affairs find it out very shortly. 
When he calls at a trust company’s or a banker’s 
office he finds it increasingly difficult to get an 
audience. When his proposition is stated, it is 
politely declined. He discovers eventually that 
reasonable honesty weuld have been the best policy 
for him, and that the thief never lived who can 
convinee all Wall Street that he is an honest man. 

The disinclination of the executive officers of 
great corporations to discuss the affairs of their 
companies in the newspapers is a noticeable fea- 
ture of contemporary finanee. The exceptions 
serve to prove the rule—that honor seals the lips 
of the man who is the custodian of the confidence 
and the money of others. If the affairs of a cor- 
poration are in need of effective management, 
efficiency can rarely be promoted by publicity, ex- 
cept in the statements for which, at stated inter- 
vals, the customs of the business world provide. 

It is, then, by the exercise of a high sense of 
personal and corporate honor that business af- 
fairs are most suceessfully conducted at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. 





Our World- Power Weakness 


FEW days after Russia had declared a’ par- 

tial tariff war upon the United States, in re- 
taliation for the blow struck by Secretary GAGE 
at her own sugar interests, an American army 
officer expressed his gratification that we were in 
a fair way to learn a needed lesson. It occurred 
to him that now that we are “mixing in the pol- 
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itics of the world outside,” we ought to be better 
prepared for war than we are, and that we ought 
to be more courteous in our treatment of foreign 
powers. He called our attention to the fact that 
some of us are too much inclined to “ bumptious- 
ness,” and pointed out that we cannot become a 
military power until Congress learns to leave the 
control of the army to military men, and until 
the President learns that soldiers are more likely 
to make good generals than civilians. “ We shall 
have to have a whipping,” he said, “ before we real- 
ize what war really means.” And then, having 
in mind always the thought suggested by Russia’s 
act, he added: “We are not invincible’ and in- 
vulnerable; not all the world loves us, and not all 
the nations which hate us fear us. It is as much 
the part of wisdom for us to conciliate other na- 
tions by acts of generosity and courtesy as for 
you, a private citizen, to conciliate the neighbors 
in your street.” 

There is a great deal of wisdom in these words. 
God grant that our excursions into “the polities 
of the world outside” may not bring other wars 
upon us, and that we may never again “ realize 
what war really means,” either through defeat 
or victory! But we must recognize the truth, 
and that is that we are not invulnerable, not even 
as nearly invulnerable as we were before we 
stretched our long frontier so as to include isl- 
ands of the Pacifie and off the coast of Asia. 

Russia’s act of retaliation was very prompt. 
We have had hostile tariff relations with the rest 
of the world for many years, and we have been 
conscious that the acts of other nations—notably 
the exclusion of our meats from Germany—were 
by way of retaliation. But such return blows 
have been cunningly disguised. It has been said 
that our pork and beef were diseased, and were, 
therefore, excluded, after medical inspection, for 
sanitary reasons. Russia, however, does not say 
that our agricultural implements, our locomotives, 
and our steel rails are to be taxed by almost, if 
not quite, prohibitive duties because they are like- 
ly to introduce zymotic diseases into the empire. 
On the contrary, we are frankly told that our 
products are to be taxed because Secretary GAGE 
has imposed an additional duty upon Russian 
sugar. There is no doubt about the imperial 
position. Our hostile attitude has been promptly 
met. 

What has happened and what is threatened 
yarn us that we have assumed some of the bur- 
dens and disagreeable conditions and limitations 
of world-power. Time was when we were able to 
conduct ourselves towards Europe about as we 
would. Occasionally a European nation yielded 
to demands made somewhat brusquely by us, 
when a polite request of a like kind from a world- 
power might have been refused. There are sev- 
eral reasons why American diplomats often gained 
their objects more expeditiously than foreign 
diplomats, and that notwithstanding the rude- 
ness with. which they occasionally assailed and 
broke down the diplomatic traditions of the Old 
World; but the principal reason was that we were 
not mingling in the affairs of the world; that our 
trade was valuable; and that any quarrel which 
might possibly lead to war against us was to be 
avoided, for Europe felt that if war was waged 
against the republic, it would not end with a 
victory for the power that made it, and that it 
would have to be conducted on our own soil at 
least 3000 miles away from our enemy’s base of 
supplies. 

Conditions are -different': now. We have gone 
among the quarrellingy powers themselves. Our 
own frontiers «touch upon the sore frontiers of 
Europe. Where the nations are gathered about 
the prey of the Orient, there are we also. .We 
have many islands in the neighborhood of Eng- 
land, Germany, France, and especially in the 
neighborhood of: Russia. Our frontiers are at 
a point where the international jealousies which 
we used to steer clear of are most likely to burst 
forth. If we should ever become involved in war, 
we have possessions, which some among us regard 
as of value, which may possibly be taken from 
us. We have the Philippines, whose natives 
might join any power which assailed us there, 
and we have Hawaii. Even if we were possessed 
of ample means for defending these possessions, 
their mere existence distant from our shores 
from 2000 to 10,000 miles—nearer, indeed, to 
European possessions and lands than to our 
own-—would naturally change the attitude of 
Europe towards us. But, as a matter of fact, we 
do not possess the means of defence which a mod- 
ern European war power would consider worth 
while reckoning with in Asiatic waters. And yet 


we are dealing with modern European war powers, 
who once believed that no war against us could 
be profitable, but who now see that such a war 
might yield them something of value. Now they 
can fight us in our islands, and compel our forces 
to do the travelling. At least they can hold us 
to a stricter responsibility for our words and deeds 
than they could ever have done while we remained 
at home. 

Russia’s quickness to respond hostilely to Mr. 
Gace’s sugar tariff is not an indication of a 
change of European temper towards us, but of 
changed relations that put us at a disadvantage. 
Our island empire invites to stern and_business- 
like treatment, and may invite to war. More- 
over, our vastly growing commerce, coupled with 
our tariff system, is likely to breed questions of 
difference. It is clear that we must consider deep- 
ly of our new burdens, of our international rela- 
tions, and of our international manners. 





The Real State Constabulary 


ITE State of New York is having a good deal 
of trouble with the police problem, and the 
vexatious character of its task is increased by the 
effort of the State authorities to deal with a propo- 
sition the elements of which are not all within 
their grasp. The true police problem is much 
larger and more important than any phase of it 
which the Legislature of New York, or of any other 
State, has yet attacked, but it is nevertheless one 
of immediate importance. We state it as a gen- 
eral proposition that the police force of the State 
should be a unified body. One part of our police 
foree, the militia, or the armed Volunteer force, 
composes a single body under the command of 
the Governor. The units of this foree—sometimes 
separate companies and sometimes regiments—are 
local, but all are under the orders of the com- 
mander-in-chief. There is no reason why the regu- 
lar police force should not also be under the gen- 
eral command of the Governor, although there 
are reasons, which are recognized as good and sufti- 
cient by all who comprehend the ethical value to a 
democratic community of the principle of home- 
rule, that the immediate control and the immediate 
responsibility for it should rest in the Jocal au- 
thorities of municipalities. 

Applying this general principle, some such police 
system as we are to suggest might be worked out 
for the State. So far as the rural districts of the 
State are concerned, the local constabulary might 
be depended on in small matters, especially in the 
administration of the petty courts. For the pre- 
vention of crime and the detection of criminals, 
however, there should be a distinct State force 
under the command of a State chief. This force 
of mounted and dismounted men should have sta- 
tions in every village, and at as many points in 
sparsely settled regions as may be necessary. It 
should pervade the State, and it would surely make 
life and property reasonably secure where there 
is now no protection whatever. 

It would seem to the practical business man, 
who believes in managing the business of govern- 
ment on those almost self-evident principles the 
application of which makes the individual busi- 
ness man successful, that the first duty of the 
State, in dealing with this subject, is to provide 
protection for those parts of the State which are 
without protection. The rural parts of America 
are practically without police protection, and this 


“is true of the rich country section in the immedi- 


ate vicinity of New York. Criminals are safe in 
the country, and country crimes, as a rule, go un- 


‘punished. That they are not more frequent is 


due to the ordinary criminal’s mental uncertainty 
as to country topography, his superstitious dread 
of heavily shaded grounds, his unfamiliarity with 
rural household arrangements, his dread of dogs, 
and of the rural man-servant, who, as well as his 
master, is usually handy with fire-arms. Added 
to this is the comparative worthlessness of the 
booty he is likely to get. He knows, however, that 
he has little to fear from: the police or the law. 
Rural crimes, however, are’frequently of the most 
revolting and startling character. Lonely women 
have been murdered at night for a trifling sum of 
money. Only ‘a few years ago a band of thieves 
sailed up the ‘Sound to the neighboring town of 
Pelham, rowed to the shore, made fast their boat 
at the foot of a gentleman’s grounds, made their 
way to his house, and there gagged him and his 
family, and spent a profitable morning in rifling 
his safe. Such a crime might now be committed 
with comparative safety anywhere beyond the city’s 
limits, but fortunately safe-deposit companies have 
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made safes unnecessary in country houses. Re- 
cently we have had the sensational FospurG mur- 
der, which, though committed in a city, possesses 
many of the characteristics of a rural crime, espe- 
cially in the apparent immunity of the criminals. 
Do not conditions whose existence is shown by 
such instances as these suggest to our State Legis- 
latures the need of a rural police system? Cer- 
tainly, a high degree of civilization cannot be said 
to exist where criminals are immune. 

The police problem of municipalities presents a 
different problem. The city police should, with- 
out question, be raised, officered, and governed by 
the local authorities. If this branch of municipal 
administration is to be taken away, there is not 
much left of the principle of home-rule. But 
there is no. reason why the State government 
should be without any control whatever. Although 
the city militia regiment is under the immediate 
command of its own chosen officers, it is inspected 
by a State officer, who sets the standard of effi- 
ciency for it, and whose reports as to the manner 
in which it attains or falls away from that stand- 
ard are of great moment to the regiment. Why 
should there not be a corps of State police-inspect- 
ors, appointed by the Governor and _ responsible 
to him? By the adoption of this method there 
would be set a common standard of work and 
efficiency for all the municipal police forces in 
the State. There must be, of course, as part of 
such a plan, some penalty to be enforced by the 
State if a police force falls below the minimum 
in efficiency. 

Of all the police of the State, urban and rural, 
the Governor might be commander-in-chief, as he 
is of all the State militia, with power to move 
them, in case of riot or other emergency, from one 
part of the State to another. For example: In 
ease of a riot in Buffalo, a thousand New York 
policemen might be sent to the scene of action 
with much less expense and trouble than a regi- 
ment of militia. 


The Power of the Senate 


O recent development in Federal politics com- 

pares in importance with the growth of the 
power of the Senate. It is now the force of first 
importance at Washington. The feeling, however, 
is somewhat general that, in this administration, 
the President has shown himself to be the great 
power. He is so, however, only as the Senate as- 
sents, or, rather, because the Senate itself is con- 
trolled by the President’s friends. 

An Englishman, writing recently on the subject, 
betrays his lack of acquaintance with the essential 
philosophy of the Senate’s domination by mistak- 
ing manifestations of its rights and even of its 
weakness for manifestations of its power. It is 
not because the Senate is autocratic, for example, 
that it voted to abolish the army canteen. The 
House of Representatives voted the same way. It 
is because the Senate is afraid of any organized 
pepular movement; this time it was the organized 
temperance movement which drove it to do this 
injury to the enlisted man of the army. The 
Senate is not a usurper because it has changed 
the bill repealing and modifying war taxes. It 
was clearly within its rights in doing this. 

No foreigner can understand why the Senate is 
autocratic without a thorough knowledge of our 
institutions and their development. The Senate 
shows its domination, not in the manner suggested 
by the English writer alluded to, but by control 
ot the executive power. Its hand is on the very 
source of power, and now that Senators have the 
disposition to use all the power which is legally 
theirs, they have become the masters of the gov- 
ernment. They tell the President what he may or 
may not do, and they force the House of -Repre- 
sentatives to agree to their amendments of legis- 
lation. 

They have grown up to this influence and control 
in opposition to the theory of the Constitution, 
but in consequence of its provisions. They were 
expected to constitute the conservative brake on 
the machine; they have become the masters and 
the promoters of both legislative and executive 
deeds. They have acquired their power principally 
through their constitutional participation in mak- 
ing appointments. By banding together under 
the rule of Senatorial courtesy they present a 
solid front, and, when it comes to appointments, 
party differences of opinion do not count. No 
Democrat will refuse to aid a brother Republi- 
can Senator to stand out against the President on 
a dispute over patronage. The result is that the 
President moves at the command of the Senate. 
He gets what he wants only if he surrenders his 
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right to make’ appointments to Senators. When 
the Senate wants anything, on the other hand, it 
obtains its desired object by dealing with the Presi- 
dent as to appointments and as to treaties. 
Again, both the constitutional and _ political 
power and the wealth of the Senate have given it 
command of the party machine. The Senator’s 
power over patronage gives him a certain control 
over his party’s delegation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He can make or mar a Representative 
by permitting him to name a postmaster, or by 
refusing him any voice in the selection of Federal 
officers in his district. A knowledge of this is 
gradually awakening in the minds of many Con- 
gyessmen a consciousness of the value of the merit 
system. The main strength of the Senator, how- 
ever, lies in the control of the party machine. 
The last Republican National Convention af- 
fords a most striking illustration of this. It was 
the Senate’s convention. Not a single member of 
the House was prominent. Senator Hanna ealled 
the convention to order. Senator Woxtcorr was its 
temporary chairman. Senator LopGE was its per- 
manent chairman. Senator FairBaANKs was chair- 


man of its committee on resolutions. Senator 
ForRAKER nominated Mr. McKinuiey. Senators 


Piatt and Quay forced the nomination of Gov- 
ernor Roosrvett. The dominant party is under 
the control of Senators, as the government is under 
the control of the Senate. So far as the minority 
party is organized, it also is under the influence 
of Senators, although a minority party must gen- 
erally be more or less under the leadership of 
those who, for the time being, are not in public 
life. 

That the dominance of the Senate is not whole- 
some goes without saying. It is contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions, and to the declared pur- 
pose of the government. Like all usurpations, it 
is inclined towards tyranny, and tyranny tends 
towards corruption. The overshadowing impor- 
tance of the Senate robs the representatives of the 
people of their rights of initiation,and destroys the 
significance and the reason of biennial elections 
to the popular branch. It also destroys the in- 
dependence of the President, and puts a cabal or 
an oligarchy in the place of the single Executive. 
One of the struggles in the constitutional con- 
vention of 1787 was as to the form of the Execu- 
tive. It was finally decided that the Executive 
should not be chosen by the popular legislative 
branch, and should be independent of Congress. 
The design of the fathers has been defeated. The 
Executive is not independent. He is controlled 
by the Senate, which also overshadows the House 
of Representatives. Moreover, the Executive has 
practically no influence whatever in legislation 
unless he ean command two-thirds of both Houses. 
He has lost his independence without gaining the 
compensatory advantage of a seat and a voice in 
Congress, which would have been his if his inde- 
pendence had been originally denied him. 


A Righteous Distinction 


HE other day Dr. Austin Fuint gave some 
testimony in the Brusu will case which is 
worthy of notice. It was, in brief, a fine lesson 
for alienists, a bit of common-sense philosophy 
which was like the blowing of a fresh and frag- 
rant breeze into the heavy atmosphere of expert 
testimony. It dissipated the humidity and re- 
lieved the density. 
The question addressed to the alienists was, in 


effect, whether Christian Scientists were sufh- 


ciently sane to make a “ last will and testament.” 
A good many experts thought they were not. Dr. 
Friiyt said that Miss Brusu was sane, notwith- 
standing she was a Christian Scientist. Then came 
forward that terrible cross-question, which so often 
acts like a boomerang, and Dr. FLint was asked 
what he would think of himself if he entertained 
Christian Science theories. He answered that he 
would be the victim of as extraordinary a delusion 
as the lunatic mind could conceive. And then the 
cross-examiner, assuming that Dr. FLivt was about 
to be floored, because, in his long experience as a 
lawyer, he had never known an expert to be enter- 
taining, asked why he differentiated between him- 
self and Miss Brusu. Because, answered the doc- 
tor, I judge Christian Scientists by the standard 
of their religion. 

This was an extraordinarily sensible answer to 
come from the mouth of an expert, especially of 
an alienist. There is the stamp of sincerity upon 
it, and the essence of truth in its very marrow. 
Every one will recognize the distinction as sound. 
If we begin to count men insane because of their 
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religious beliefs, who is there who will be held 
competent to dispose of his property by will, if his 
judge entertain an opposite religious belief? The 
Christian Scientist holds that cures can be worked 
without medicine, and that disease does not really 
exist. Will the average Christian, therefore, say 
that he is not of disposing mind? Dr. FLint says 
ves, although he, not sharing this religious belief, 
would be crazy if he held the Christian Science 
theory. 

The religious belief, then, may be as bizarre as 
possible; it does not necessarily disturb the ordi- 
nary operations of the mind. The Turk believes 
in Fate and rushes blindly into danger. The 
Roman Catholic pays devotion to little images. Was 
Louis XI. unable to rule France, and take care of 
Cuarues of Burgundy and England too, beeause he 
depended upon those little leaden images in his 
eap? An insane person may be possessed of 
strange religious superstitions, but so may a sane 
person. The moment the law permits the sanity 
of a mind to be gauged by its religious beliefs, that 
moment the door is opened for persecuting bigotry. 
There is no more reason why an orthodox Christian 
should be permitted to hold a Christian Scientist 
insane than that Presbyterianism should be al- 
lowed to send Roman Catholics to a lunatie asylum, 
or a Turk have the privilege of sitting in judgment 
upon the intellectual capacity of a Methodist. Dr. 
Furxnt has drawn not only a Christian but a 
righteous distinction. 


Personal 


No gunner or gunner’s mate could have a_ better 
command of the King’s English—not even if his fore- 
bears served with the Army in Flanders—than “ Fight- 
ing Bob” Evans, who has just been having news in 
his family of a kind to warrant the sincere congratu- 
lations of the American people. The announcement 
of the engagement in marriage of Lieutenant TAYLOR 
Evans, U. 8S. N., the son of +h» bluff and gallant com- 
mander of the battle-ship sowa, was rapidly followed 
by Captain Rosiey D. Evans’s advancement to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral. If he will only go in to Grace 
Church, at the turn of Broadway, in his new uni- 
form, Admiral EvANS may feel sure that he will be 
more warmly welcomed than he was, according to his 
club friends, on a certain summer afternoon when 
he strolled in and sat down in the coolest-looking pew 
he could find. When the owner of that particular pew 
arrived, a few minutes later, with his family, which 
could have occupied all the seats, and saw the large, 
brown, warm-looking gentleman ensconced in solitary 
state, he wrote on his card, “I pay $300 for this 
pew,” and handed it to Captain Evans, who scratched 
something by way of a reply—possibly an apology, 
thought the pew-owner, and handed the card back. 
But this was the second inscription: 

“You pay too d much.” 








Captain HENRY EaGLeton, of the 8.8. 7'rojan Prince, 
resides in Leghorn, lives on the ocean, and visits New 
York about once in six weeks. A remarkably interest- 
ing find made by Captain EAGLeTon in an Italian 
print-shop was exhibited during his recent stay in 
American waters to connoisseurs in early English en- 
gravings. It consists of a series of prints from steel 
plates, eleven in number, made by GeorGE HACKERT, 
from paintings by F. Pu. Hackert, in 1780, of scenes 
described by Horace in his Odes, Epodes, and Epistles. 
The slopes of Mount Lucretilis, the Bandusian Fount, 
the country house with its secluded vale to which 
TYNDARIS was invited from Rome to spend the day, are 
depicted with loving care in all their natural beauty. 
The charm of the Italian landscape—before advanced 
manufacturers like Sir WiILttiAM ARMSTRONG began 
building gun-factories near Capri—is produced with 
artistic detail, and on the eleventh plate the consci- 
entious artist indicates, in a general plan of the entire 
landscape, just where he stood when he sketched each 
of the other ten pictures. 


Mr. HARLAN INGERSOLL SMITH, of.the Departmeni 
of Anthropology in the American Museum of Natural 
History, has just given to the world, among the pub- 
lications by the Museum press, an account of the 
cairns of British Columbia and Washington, which is 
of value and interest. The Jesup North Pacifie Ex- 
pedition carried Mr. SmitH and his skilful artist, Mr. 
GERARD FowKE, into the San Juan group, and to 
Vancouver and Whidby islands, names that mean 
little to the average American, but which to the 
scientist indicate localities rich in prehistoric re- 
mains. Mr. Smiru’s work is admirably done. He 
was at the World’s Fair with Professor PUTNAM, Cu- 
rator of the Department of Archeology, and is one 
of the rising men who are enabled by the munificence 
of a few such New-Yorkers as Morris K. Jesup to 
devote their time and knowledge to scientific research. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON is said to have written with his 
own hand more letters than any other American states- 
man. GEORGE WASHINGTON’S correspondence has been 
gone over a number of times, yet there are WasH- 
INGTON letters—and perhaps verses—which have never 
seen the light of print. Grover CLEVELAND’s ad- 
herence to Jeffersonian standards continues to in- 
clude the ostracism of an amanuensis. Stenography 
had not been invented in JeFrERSON’s day, although 
systems of long-hand abbreviation were in use on the 
Continent. Among Mr. CLEVELAND’s letters, the one 
which would probably bring the highest price from 
collectors is that in which he paid his respects to 
“Tom ” GRApY. 
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[GH noon on the fourth of March. Good- 
by to the old administration! All hail 
its successor! 

Though the sun stands directly over the 
meridian of Washington, the hands of 
the Senate clock are still toiling with 

painful slowness around to the fateful hour. As a 
matter of fact, this clock, usually regulated by Ob- 
servatory time, once in four years takes a day off'and 
plays the laggard. If it is not leisurely enough on its 
own account, a man with a long pole rebukes its 
impatience by poking the minute hand back to the 
place where prudence requires that it should be. This 
is for the purpose of letting public business “ catch 
up.” So, when it is twelve by all the other clocks 
on the Atlantic seaboard, the Senate timepiece is yet 
struggling along through the last quarter. 

The crowd assembled on the floor and in the gal- 
leries seems wonderfully composed, notwithstanding 
that for this brief interval the nation is in a condi- 
tion as near to anarchy as, let us hope, it ever will 
approach. Technically, there is no President; for the 
term of him who was President an hour ago expired 
at actual noon, no matter what the Senate clock says, 
and his suecessor has not yet been sworn in. There 
is no Vice-President, and there is no House of Repre- 
sentatives, for corresponding reasons. The Senate, 
though a continuing body, is only two-thirds as large 
as when it breakfasted this morning. The cabinet 
members still hold over, it is true, but only because 
there happens to be no President to receive their resig- 
nations, which, by an immemorial rule of official eti- 
quette, are always to be formally tendered, whether 
accepted or not. 

Within the four walls of this hall in the north wing 
of the Capitol are assembled the outgoing and incom- 
ing executive magnates; the Supreme Court, for whose 
permanency we have reason to thank God at such a 
time; the remnant of the Senete; the inchoate mate- 
rial out of which a new House of Representatives will 
be constructed some time between now and December ; 
the heads of the army and navy: the Governors of 
most of the States; and the Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters who in their sacrea persons represent our sister 
nations all over the globe. Think of it. If a cyclone 
were suddenly to sweep clean this petty area of one 
thousand square yards, the foundations of our great 
republic might have to be relaid from the bottom, and 
mourning would be carried into a dozen Old World 
courts. 

But nobody is thinking of a cyelone. For twenty 
minutes there has been a buzz of smothered conversa- 
tion, hushed for a moment now and then as the door- 
keeper has appeared at the main entrance of the 
chamber to announce a fresh group of distinguished 
arrivals. “ The President of the United States and 
the members of his Cabinet ;:” * The Chief Justice and 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; “ The Aimbassadors—and members of the 
Diplomatic Corps; and so on. Note, by-the-way, the 
stress laid upon the word “ Ambassadors,” and the 
distinct pause after it. The title is still too novel 
at our republican court to have lost its special fra- 
grance. 

The tull in each instance is brief, while the occu- 
pants of the galleries crane their necks to see the new- 
comers march down the centre aisle; and the busy 
tongues resume work as the pages run this way and 
that after more chairs. All the big stuffed ones have 
been lugged in from the President’s room and the 
marble room across the Senate lobby, and arranged 
in the arena in front of the presiding officer’s desk, 
where the President and Cabinet, the Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral of the army, and the Admiral of the navy fill 
the space on the western angle, and the Supreme C ourt 
in their solemn black robes and the Ambassadors in 
their brilliant - hued court regalia occupy the eastern 
angle. 

The Democratic Senators have for the most part 
forsaken their desks and huddled together in the Re- 
publican “amen corner” opposite, in order to make 
room for the foreign diplomatists below ambassadoriak 
rank, who try to make up by the magnificence of their 
trappings for any short-comings in titular eminence. 
Behind all these are gathered the Representatives who 
went out of office a few minutes ago and the Repre- 
sentatives - elect who have not yet emerged from 
the bud state, the Governors, and other prominent 
guests. 

Of course it is hopeless to try to seat everybody. But 
that does not signify. At such a function nobody ob- 
jects to standing. It is enough to have the honor of 
an invitation. Who would take into account a little 
muscular weariness as against the privilege of see- 
ing a great government made over? 

When it is no longer practicable to admonish the 





clock, and faint verberations from the din outside of 
the building bring a reminder that a waiting crowd 
has some rights, noon is technically permitted to ar- 
rive, but not till the temporary President of the Sen- 
ate has administered the oath to the Vice-President- 
elect, addressed to his official brethren a few formal 
words of thanks for their courtesy and considera- 
tion during the session just coming.to a close, and 
smitten the desk with his gavel in token of the expira- 
tion of the Fifty-sixth Congress. 

The gavel passes to the “hand that is hereafter to 
wield it, and which grasps it like a pistol clubbed. 
Bang! 

“Prayer by the chaplain.” Not a prayer of thanks- 
giving for mercies vouchsafed during the session that 
died 4 minute ago, for this is no funeral rite, but a 
prayer that salutes the rising sun of a new adminis- 
tration—a recognition of the Diety in an hour when, 
full of the pomp and circumstance of power, men are 
disposed to live in the foreground of the universe and 
ignore its grand perspective—a plea for grace to be 
bestowed upon those who are to guide the helm of 
state for another four years. The whole assemblage 
is on its feet and every head bowed, Protestant and 
Catholic, Tew and Gentile, Mohammedan and Buddh- 
ist; for no world’s congress of religions ever drew to- 
gether a more cosmopolitan group. 

As the last word of the invocation comes forth, the 
Vice-President barely waits for the assemblage to be 
seated before he smites the desk again and begins his 
short inaugural speech. There is not much in what he 
says—the occasion does not admit of a great play of 
originality—but the explosive way in which one ‘sen- 
tence follows another from between his set teeth gives 
it dramatic force. His is the manner of a man to 
whom the Vice-Presidency has come not as the crown- 
ing honor of a long career in the public service, but 
as a single stage in a life overflowing with activity, 
an opportunity to make a_ neglected office notable. 
Some one is moved by enthusiasm to applaud. Others 
follow, and a wave of hand-clapping starts on a cir- 
cuit of the chamber, but is interrupted by a blow of 
the gavel. The assemblage realizes that the govern- 
ment has once more an executive head. For a few 
glorious minutes Theodore Roosevelt knows how it 
feels to be the first citizen of the republic. 

By virtue of what law or ordinance is this session 
of the Senate held? Listen, and the secretary will 
tell you. He is reading from the desk a paper signed 
several days ago by the President, convening the Sen- 
ate in special session at noon on the fourth of March, 

‘to receive such communications as may be made by 
the executive.” 

Another rap of the gavel. The newly elected and 
re-elected Senators are invited to step forward as their 
names are called and take the oath of office. In the 
crowded space in front of the desk there is not room 
for them all, so the names are read in groups, and the 
oath is‘administered to each little knot of seven or 
eight before the next is summoned. The new Vice- 
President puts a live meaning into the formal phrases 
of adjuration, so that the audience listens intently, 
as if the oath were a special charge. 

Again the gavel descends. “The sergeant-at-arms 
will now execute the order of the Senate relative to the 
inaugural ceremonies of the President of the United 
States!” 

Roosevelt's period of dictatorship is nearing its end. 
He has heralded its subsidence in a loud voice, but his 
last words are almost drowned in the stir of moving 
bodies. Already the gathering is preparing to desert 
the chamber. The newspaper gallery thins out first, 
for the chroniclers of the day must go at once where 
they can see all that is to follow. Then the main door 
is opened, and the procession to the east portico of 
the Capitol is quickly but noiselessly formed by the 
sergeant-at-arms, with the aid of his police. Through 
the Senate corridor it moves sedately, led by the 
Marshal of the District of Columbia and the Marshal 
of the Supreme Court, arm in arm. The President- 
elect follows the Supreme Court, escorted by the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. Senators Hanna, Spooner, 
and Jones of Arkansas, and Representatives-elect Can- 
non, Dalzell, and McRae. 

The Cabinet walk behind the Diplomatic Corps, but 
in front of the members of the coming House, who in 
their turn take precedence of the army and navy 
dignitaries. 

It isa pretty long procession: for, while the occu- 
pants of the floor have been filing out by twos, the 
police have been forming the spectators from the gal- 
jeries in columns, four abreast, on either side of the 
door of exit. and these columns have to fall in be- 
hind the more distinguished guests. From the _cor- 
ridor the line passes through the northeast section of 
the rotunda, which for once in four years is empty 
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of sight-seers, and out between the historic bronze 
doors into the open air. 

Meanwhile the plaza has been engulfed by a sea 
of impatient men and women. The women are natu- 
rally less in evidence than the men, and their bright 
headgear suggests the white-caps here and there on 
the tips of the little waves. As for the men, your 
marvel is that all the factories in the world could 
have turned out so many Derby hats. Scarcely any- 
thing else is worn; the color almost invariably is 
black, and the wearers are packed so close together 
that the faces under the brims count for little in the 
view. 

The crowd has been collecting ever since nine in the 
morning. Most of it has held its place at least an 
hour. It has been a patient crowd. Now and then, 
in one corner, there has been an attempt to relieve 
the monotony by a stanza of “ John Brown’s Body ” 
or “Marching through Georgia,” whereat the police 
have frdwned with. becoming severity, but without 
attempting to suppress it. Behind the crowd stretches 
a line of soldiers, their colored uniforms making a 
flower-fringed shore to the black Derby sea. 

The big “platform built out from the portico steps 
is raised about five feet above the ground on which 
the crowd stands. In the centre of its outside edge is 
a little house or pavilion for the President, boxed on 
the sides just high enough to let the people see his 
face and bust while he is seated. The platform has 
been thinly sprinkled with invited guests who were 
not admitted to the Capitol, and now the formal pro- 
cession begins to emerge from the rotunda door. Once 
or twice, when some familiar figure appears, a light 
ripple of applause rises from the plaza; but when 
the President-elect and the newly installed Vice-Presi- 
dent show themselves on the portico, they are greeted 
with a roar of cheers. 

Down the steps and into the little pavilion file the 
principal actors in the coming function. Chief - Jus- 
tice Fuller, his silver hair falling over the neck of his 
silk gown, seats himself on the right side; the Presi- 
dent-elect, clad in black throughout, in the centre; 
and Sergeant-at-arms Ransdell, his armless sleeve tell- 
ing its own mute story of the days when he and the 
hero of the hour wore the Union blue together, on 
the left. 

Nothing is done till the platform has filled and _be- 
come quiet. Then the sergeant-at-arms gives the sig- 
nal which hushes the crowd below, and the Chief Jus- 
tice and the President rise, holding between them a 
Bible. A hush falls on the multitude as one clear 
voice recites, 

“1 do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute 
the office of President of the United States, and will, 
to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States!” 

The real work of the day is done, but the ornament- 
als still remain. As the Chief Justice returns to his 
seat, the President takes his stand in the centre of 
the booth and delivers his inaugural address. Its 
length makes up abundantly for the brevity of the 
Vice-President’s little self-introduction in the Senate 
chamber. It is interrupted at intervals by applause, 
when it touches some topic of special popular in- 
terest. 

But the effort, except as a dignified formality, is 
largely wasted; for while the speaker is still in the 
midst of his theme, the presses of the afternoon news- 
papers a few squares up the street are reeling his 
periods into the extra editions which the newsboys 
cry in his hearing as his carriage reaches the foot 
of the hill on his way back to the White House. 

The end of the address is announced to the people 
further east than the crowd on the plaza by the boom 
of a cannon. That means that while the President 
and his special party are taking a light luncheon in 
the Capitol, the troops and other bodies who are to 
take part in the parade must close up their broken 
ranks and get ready for a start. 

The drive to the White House is up Pennsylvania 
Avenue between walls of floating bunting. The side- 
walks are thronged with spectators, held in check by 
ropes stretched along the curbs and guarded by police- 
men. In front of the White House grounds, but at 
one side so as not to obstruct the spectacle of the 
decorated lawn and driveways, is the reviewing stand 
from which the President and a few selected guests 
watch the procession. 

The parade is, in the main, not unlike other great 
turnouts of uniformed soldiery and civic clubs. Only 
two things particularly distinguish it: the place of 
honor given to his old comrades of the Grand Army at 
the President’s own instance, and the participation of 
the cadeis from West Point and Annapolis. The re- 
ception accorded the lads as they march through the 
densely lined streets shows that the two academies 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Drawn from Life by Lucius Hitchcock 





SWEARING’ IN THE VICGE-PRE 


Senate Chamber at noon, March 4, the oath of office 


This ceremony was performed in 
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being administered to 


Theodore Roosevelt by Senator William P. Frye, President pro-tempore of the Senate 


have lost none of their old prestige in the public 
favor. 

The parade takes two hours and more to pass the 
President’s stand, and it is almost time to turn on 
the electrie lights in the court of honor in front of 
the White House when the crowds begin to disperse 
and move homeward 

But the end is not yet. We Americans are perhaps 
the only people who do not feel that we have hada 
we are thoroughly tired at the end 
of it: so, ing themselves and their most honored 
publie servants a bare chance for a mouthful of din- 
ner, the festival-makers of Washington don their gala 
raiment and repair to the inaugural ball. 

It is hard to realize that this corner of fairyland 
is only the barnlike Pension Building relined. The 
gold standard of the administration seems to have 
colored everything. The cavernous interior of the roof 
is a firmament of rich vellow gauze. The gallery re- 
cesses are hung in yellow of a rather lighter tone, 
while the parapets are hidden under yellow cheese- 
cloth draped over white muslin, reducing the color 
almost to an ivory tint. The central fountain is 
transformed into 2 clump of growing palms and florid 
shrubbery. At the east end is a graduated stage for 
an orchestra of 125 pieces, with a gilded sounding- 
board for its back: and above and behind this is the 
gallery for the Marine band, seventy strong. Over 
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all is a trophy of American flags, sixty feet from tip 
to tip. At the corner of the graduated stage’ are 
gilded masts bearing forked pennants, and with-strings 
of little incandescent lights for shrouds. 

The Marine’ band are in their uniform coats of 
searlet, and the orchestra in black evening dress: but 
the necessary complement of bright color on the grad- 
uated stage is supplied by the orchestra’s music-stands, 
Which have scarlet backs. 

The golden key-note of the decorations is carried 
even into the pillars supporting the galleries, which 
have been gilded for the occasion. The architectural 
lines of the building are followed in the drapery of 
the galleries, which lend themselves to the effect of a 
vaulted bower. Festoons of smilax and asparagus- 
vine are held in place with knots of cut flowers: and 
ropes of living green, dotted with incandescent lights, 
hang down here and there, and swing in an almost im- 
perceptible breeze. 

The scheme of illumination. by-the-bye, is a study 
in itself. There are no are-lights, but 13,500 loops of 
glowing wire spread their rays through clear bulbs 
or opalescent globes, the latter being ranged in rows, 
mostly on standards surmounting the parapets. But 
the charm of the effect, as a whole, is due to the mass- 
ing of the lights on the lower levels, thus giving full 
value to the colors in costumes and drapery, and leav- 
ing the concave overhead to fade in its own shadows. 


The great floor, 314 feet long by 114 feet wide, is 
well covered with promenaders at an early hour. The 
crowd is thickest, perhaps, at the east end of the hall, 
where the music has been almost continuous since 
the opening of the doors. But suddenly comes a stir 
at the other end; the crowd sways in that direction 
as with a single impulse. It sees what had scarcely 
attracted its notice before—that the permanent gallery 
has a temporary baleony below and in front of it. 
A stairway leads from one to the other, and over 
both is suspended a trophy composed of the executive 
standards—the flags of the President, the Lieutenant- 
General, the Admiral, the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

“ Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances!” The 
signal has been given, and the band has crashed ‘into 
the familiar march as if its life depended on the vol- 
ume of its harmony. The sounding-board sends every 
bar through the hall in a mighty wave. Every eye is 
fastened on the west gallery. Down the staircase come 
the President and his party into the front of the bal- 
cony. From thousands of gloved palms rises a tattoo 
of welcome, which the President acknowledges with 
bows to right and left, while the ladies of his suite 
lean over the balustrade, their faces all smiles. He 
and they have reason to be thankful that a day of 
strain is over, and that the curtain has rung up on 
the last act of Washington’s quadrennial jubilee. 
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Havana, February 19, 1901. 


HE situation in Cuba, which at a distance 

appears to be so perplexingly complex, is, 

aiter all, as simple as any other political 

condition confronting the American people 

at the present time. All talk of a serious 

discontent in this beautiful island is the 
veriest nonsense, save in so far as business men are 
impatient to know definitely and at as early a date as 
possible upon what basis they may go ahead either 
with the matters they have in hand or with the pro- 
jects they stand ready to Jaunch once a permanent gov- 
ernment is established. A settled condition of affairs 
is all these complainants seek. I have met with men 
of all sorts and conditions, primed with information 
of one kind and another, and the burden of their song 
has been: “Give us something definite, and quickly. 
The uncertainty of conditions is surely but slowly 
spelling ruin.” The tales I am told, and the plaints 
that I hear, differing in detail, every one of them, all 
come back sooner or later to the essential point that 
certainty, whatever that certainty may involve, is 
what is most earnestly wished for by those who have 
Cuba’s interests at heart. The alleged discontent of 
Cubans with American rule grows out of conditions in 
the United States, rather than in Cuba, and is not only 
to a great degree of the imported variety, but I fully 
believe is incited by men who have’come here for the 
deliberate purpose of finding things to cavil at in the 
administration of Cuban affairs, as well as by men who 
have endeavored, unsuccessfully, to dominate the 
Governor-General, and have received scant considera- 
tion at his hands. One fact stands out firmly, and 
even aggressively, in my own mind, and that is that if 
the dissatisfaction of which the American people hear 
so much is native and not exotic, and if it is true that 
the Cubans are not satisfied with the way in which 
they are being governed by their military rulers, then 
they do not know good government when they see it, 
and are therefore as yet incapable of governing them- 
selves. 





HERE is, of course, to be found upon all sides a 
I great and a very natural desire for independ- 
ence, absolute and unqualified, and some day, if 
they continue to wish it, we must let them have it if we 
are to retain their friendship and their confidence ; 
but in considering the question as to when this inde- 
pendence shall be given to Cuba, it is proper to con- 
sider just who the people are who are at present most 
ardently clamoring for it. They are divided into two 
classes. The Revolutionary leaders who see in the Dec- 
laration of Cuban Independence the harbinger of the 
promised land of high official station, and the rich 
emoluments to be derived therefrom. I place these 
first because they are more insistent upon themselves 
than the others, and have therefore made themselves 
the more conspicuous. The second is made up of un- 
questionably sincere and not wholly unreasonable sen- 
timentalists, who, having worshipped the Goddess of 
Liberty from afar, and suffered privation on her be- 
half for many terrible and weary years, have but the 
one ambition to see the flag of a free Cuba unfurled 
over the Palace at Havana, and a President of the Re- 
public of Cuba inaugurated. The former class will 
cling to their own once they get it for just so long a 
time as the offices and salaries hold out. Those of 
them who draw blanks in the official lottery, and to 
whom titles and salaries must remain an iridescent 
dream, may take to the brush, but I doubt if they do 
even under such great provocation. They are too fond 
of the cafés where their eloquence will not be wasted 
upon the denizens of the forest, and where their 
proud and haughty poses will be within range of the 
camera of the correspondent. This, perhaps, in view 
ot the strenuous fighting some of these men have done, 
seems unwarrantably severe; but if my eyes and ears 
still serve me well, the Revolutionary party in Cuba 
has passed through the strenuous stage, and has enter- 
ed upon a cycle of picturesque verbosity. The second 
class to which I have referred would hardly lift a fin- 
ger of protest if, five minutes after the Declaration of 
Independence, the Cuban flag were hauled down again, 
the Stars and Stripes raised in its stead, and the whole 
establishment handed over, bag and baggage, by the 
newly constituted authorities to the United States of 
America. : 
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HERE is still another element in Cuba for whom 

i one may perhaps feel much sympathy, but who 

as a class can never elicit our admiration. This 
is the so-called Conservative element, who sit cower- 
ing behind the swinging door of as great an opportu- 
nity as ever came to man. If the members of. this 
party had greater courage, and would fearlessly speak 
out the thoughts they have in mind, they would be- 
come, in my judgment, before many days, a controlling 
factor in the situation. They have constructive ideas, 
but they are actually afraid to express them; afraid 
both for their property and for their lives—unwarrant- 
ably so, I believe, because the United States has prom- 
ised and must guarantee a stable government for Cuba, 
and no government which would place in jeopardy the 
life and property of any law-abiding citizen for ventur- 
ing to indulge in the privilege of free speech could be 
considered such. Even if the bloodthirsty element of 
the Revolutionary party, of whom it has been said that 
their war service was distinguished by the “ lightness 
of their heels, rather than the weight of their arms,” 
were to secure supreme control, they would not dare 
under the shadow of the American Republic institute a 
reign of terror upon this island. They would realize 
on the instant the idea of so doing occurred to them 
that an overt, or, invert, act of this kind would bring 
down upon their heads retribution, swift and fraught 
with the direst of consequences to the new-born nation 
they would so wofully misrepresent. 

If the mind harks back to the days of our own strug- 
gle for independence we shall find no class of such po- 
tential value to a proper solution of the problems con- 
fronting the conflicting parties withholding its influ- 
enee and advice. There were revolutionists and there 
were Tories who lived and spoke regardless of conse- 
quences to themselves, according to their convictions, 
courageously and openly. The best men went out into 
the field and fought the good fight, or staid at home 
and supported the British cause with sturdy loyalty to 
the mother-country. In Cuba it is the sad fact that 
crass timidity holds back thousands of able minds 
that might long ere this have helped to a satisfactory 
solution of the Cuban problem. 


Cuba, then, means that Cuba is to be given over 

to one of three parties, whose stock in trade is, re- 
spectively: I.—Selfishness. II].—Sentimentality. III. 
—Timidity. 


[cite then: relinquishment of American control in 
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emergent moment? Clearly to keep its prom- 

ises to the Cuban people to the letter, and to 
give to them, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Teller resolution, control of their affairs the moment 
they have established a stable government on the 
island, and not one instant sooner. Cuba must no 
more be permitted to bind herself up in the shackles 
of slavery than Spain. <A tyrannical oppressor has 
been driven out. Another, even though native to the 
soil, must not be permitted to grow up in its stead, and 
the duty of the United States, from which we must not 
allow ourselves to be swerved by the fiction of the cor- 
respondents or the claptrap of the sentimentalists, is 
to stay in Cuba until the people of the United States, 
as represented by their official heads at Washington, 
are satisfied that that which Cuba substitutes for 
Spanish rule is not Weylerism cloaked in the garb of 
Liberty, and is based fundamentally upon the prin- 
ciples of freedom which are the foundation of our own 
republic. 


E must remember that we are in Cuba as 
Trustees for a helpless people, not as Receiv- 
ers for a bankrupt concern actuated by a de- 


sire to settle up and get out as speedily as possible at 
any cost. It is our business to nurse the ward which the 


N OW what is the duty of the United States in this 


chance of war has committed to our care: to see that’ 


she is protected not only from her enemies but from 
herself, and if at times it becomes necessary to be 
harsh, and by disciplinary acts to compel tears where 
indulgence would bring smiles, we must choose the hard- 
er rather than the easier task. But there should ever 
be kept before our minds the inexorable fact that our 
Trust is not permanent, and that we are bound in good 
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faith some day, when our ward is able to stand alone 
and to manage her own estate, to turn over her affairs 
to her own control, honestly, fully, and with a complete 
accounting, unless,as wards sometimes do,she consents, 
with the coercion only of respect, gratitude, and love, 
to remain in the family of her Trustee for evermore. 
The simile is not exaggerated. It is simply a meta 
phorical presentation of a fact we and Cuba have to 
face. Cuba is an undeveloped child rescued by one of 
the High Courts of Humanity from a wicked and 
scheming Trustee who was despoiling her of her riches, 
marring her beauty, sapping her vitality, and stunting 
her growth. The child has suffered, and is not yet 
strong enough physically or intellectually to stand 
alone. Shall her newly acquired Trustee, to gratify 
an unreasonable and unreasoning political quackery, 
to say nothing of the flock of buzzards who are even 
now perched on high ready to swoop down upon their 
prey the moment she is abandoned, shirk the responsi 
bility which he owes to her, to himself, as well as to 
the world of civilization? As an American citizen | 
hope not. When Cuba has been educated to a realiza- 
tion of her responsibilities, and has acquired the 
strength to stand alone, then, and then only, may the 
Trusteeship of the United States terminate. 


@aA. 


T educational process has begun. Despite all 
statements to the contrary, the military govern- 
ment of Cuba has been vitalizing and health- 
The principle of cleanliness is 
being incuicated in them. An example of energy and 
thrift is being set them. The value of education is 
being taught them, and I am convinced that among 
those who think, who look upon what has_ been 
done and is still being done here with fair and open 
minds, there are thousands who are beginning to see 
and to appreciate what without cant or hypocrisy ean 
be called the magnificent philanthropy of the work. 
The evidences of it are everywhere if those who visit 
the country will take the trouble to go about and find 
it. They will not have to go far, nor will they be re- 
quired to open their eyes very wide to see it. They 
will see it in the condition of the highways. They will 
see it in the condition of the schools. They will see 
it in the personnel and organization of the police. 
They will see it in the condition even of the prisons, 
which are so far superior to many of those in our own 
country that one is ashamed of the contrast, but proud 
of the men who have brought about the results now 
made concrete in this island. In the two short years 
of military occupation in Cuba, order has been brought 
out of chaos, cleanliness has been brought out of filth, 
health has been brought out of disease, prosperity has 
been brought out of ruin, and the anomalous spectacle 
is presented to the world of a well-ordered civil estab- 
lishment with a soldier and a military staff at its 
head. Of course mistakes have been made, but these 
have been inevitable. The men who do not make mis- 
takes do not go into public life, but become newspaper 
correspondents; but even these men and their friends 
the cavilling critics of the cafés might, under the given 
circumstances, occasionally have made one or two er- 
rors had they been clothed with a power commensurate 
to their conception of their own abilities. Neverthe- 
less the virtues of American administration in Cuba 
so far outnumber and outweigh the errors that have 
been made as completely to overshadow the latter, 
which can be discerned only by those who devote theit 
days to digging and delving to find them. 


giving to the people. 


UBA should be free, but for her own good she 
f should be held to account until she has learned 

what are the obligations cf freedom,and to that 
end it is the duty of the United States to remain close 
at. hand while the education of our ward in self-govern- 
ment is being acquired. This is what the thinking ele- 
ments of Cuban citizenship are earnestly praying for; 
this is what the commercial interests of Cuba demand ; 
upon this depends Cuba’s future welfare—but certainly 
is sought by all. 





The United States should fix a date, not too close at 
hand, upon which its ward shall attain to her major- 
ity, and strenuously exert itself to see to it ‘that when 
that day dawns the child shall be equal to the respon- 
sibilities of her independent estate. 
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Tbe Kecond ofthe AOmuistation 








Department of Agriculture 


ECRETARY WILSON’S long and_ successful 

career as farmer, Congressman, and director 

of an experiment station peculiarly fitted 

him for managing the Department of Agri- 

culture, every branch of which has profited 

by his trained and sympathetic leadership. 
He has taken especial interest in the development of 
the beet-sugar industry. By the wide distribution of 
improved varieties of seeds and tests made in every 
part of the country in co-operation with local agri- 
cultural experiment stations, the regions in which the 
sugar-beet can be best grown have been ascertained. 
A number of factories have been put into successful 
operation, and more than 150,000,000 pounds of beet- 
sugar are now annually made in this country. 

Much attention has been paid to the introduction of 
foreign vegetation. For example, an alfalfa brought 
from Turkestan has proved especially fitted for the 
dry, cold highlands of our far West, and promises to 
help extend the animal industry in the arid belt. The 
macaroni wheats from southern Europe have taken so 
well to our great plains as to warrant the establishment 
of the macaroni industry in America. The successful 
culture of the Kiushu rice, introduced from Japan, has 
caused the development of an extensive region in south- 
western Louisiana and southeastern Texas, formerly 
valueless except for cattle-raising. It has resulted in 
the investment of some $20,000,000, and increased the 
production of rice in Louisiana more than $1,000,000 
worth a year. 

The success of the department, in co-operation with 
the Connecticut experiment station, in producing to- 
bacco of the Sumatra type, forecasts a revolution in 
the tobacco industry of the Connecticut Valley, and the 
ultimate production here of a leaf which we now im- 
port at an annual cost of about $15,000,000. 

‘But most valuable of all.” says Secretary Wilson, 
“is the introduction of superior varieties of wheat 
from Russia, Hungary, Australia, and elsewhere. [In 
many cases these are reported to yield five bushels or 
more per acre in excess of the varieties they are dis- 
placing. The area in wheat in the United States in 
1899 was over 44,000,000 acres; now, if by the intro- 
duction of better varieties the average vield is increas- 
ed only one bushel per acre, we will have an increase 
of 44,000,000 bushels, worth at the farm price for 1899 

-nearly 60 cents a bushel—about $26,000,000. 

The Smyrna fig is now grown on the Pacific coast, 
thanks to the importation by the Division of Ento- 
mology of the insect which fertilizes the blossoms. A 
large experiment in growing the date-palm is in prog- 
ress in co-operation with the Arizona experiment sta- 
tion. 

The work in forestry, irrigation, and soil analysis has 
been greatly expanded under the present Administra- 
tion, and borne fruit in practical working-plans, maps, 
and recommendations for the local husbanding of 
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natural resources. Agricultural experiment stations 
have been established in Alaska, and preparations 
made for starting others in Hawaii and Porto Rico. 
The meat inspection carried ou by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry has steadily increased, till last year 
53,000,000 animals were inspected, including about 
440,000,000 pounds of beef and nearly 275,600,000 
pounds of pork. Special efforts have been made to in- 
crease the export of dairy products across the Atlantic 
and Pacific and to the Gulf islands. 

The Weather Bureau ‘has extended its system over 
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the West Indies, the Caribbean Sea, and Mexico, and 
has thus been enabled to herald the approach of storms 
from the tropics as well as from the north and west. 
Arrangements have been made for observations from 
the Azores, Portugal, Great Britain, and France. It 
is intended to make weather forecasts for the first 
three days of outgoing steamers and of those leaving 
European ports. 

The Department of Agriculture has now become the 
ereatest scientific establishment in the world. Of its 
3000 employees, more than 2000 are connected with its 
scientific enterprises as experts and assistants. It is 
an enormous publisher also. Since 1897 about 9,500,- 
000 copies of the “* Farmers’ Bulletins ” have been is- 
sued, as against 4,250,000 during the four years last 
preceding. The number of different publications which 
the department issues annually has now risen to an 
average of about 500, which are issued in editions 
aggregating 7,000,000 copies, besides the! large Year- 
Book, of which 500,000 copies are printed. . 


Interior Department 


The Pillager outbreak of 1898 was Secretary Hitch- 
cock’s practical introduction to the working of the 
Interior Department. It was valuable for that pur- 
ose, because it opened the way for a composite study 
in Indian and Public Lands administration. The 
Chippewa Indians of northern Minnesota have been 
systematically robbed by gangs of worthless “ esti- 
mators ” sent into their country to assess the value of 
the timber on their ceded lands. The outbreak was 
one of the indirect fruits of this robbery. Mr. Hitch- 
cock stopped the estimating farce and investigated the 
whole subject from the bottom. He placed in charge 
of the Indians Captain Mercer, an army officer, who, 
as agent for a branch of the same tribe in Wisconsin, 
had handled their large lumbering operations with suc- 
cess. 

White lumbermen who could not control Mercer 
opened war upon him through political channels. The 
Secretary’s response to this was not only to uphold 
Mercer, but to turn the tables. upon his enemies, un- 
earth a conspiracy among them to defraud both Ind- 
ians and government, and finally suspend a lot of sus- 
picious sales after the conspirators’ money had been 
deposited in the Treasury. There the money will lie 


till the men suspected of fraud can prove their in- 
nocence, or till their transactions are decisively re- 
voked and the law so changed as to cut off further op- 
portunities for swindling. 

Another subject which has commanded much of Mr. 
Hitchcock's attention is the irrigation of the arid 
lands of the West, and forest conservation as an in- 
cident thereto. He has added several million acres 
to our forest reserves: but, not content with this, he 
has undertaken to make the care of the growing tim- 
ber something better than an empty name. He first 
tried to turn over all the forested public lands to the 
custody of the Department of Agriculture; but the law 
prevented this, so he enlisted the services of Gifford 
Pinchot, the Forester of that department, to plan and 
execute a system of forest conservation, giving him 
practically a free hand—an application of the merit 
system almost unparalleled in this patronage-ridden 
era. 

The record made by the Pension Bureau under Mr. 
Hitchcock’s administration is familiar to every news- 
paper reader. Pension-Commissioner Evans has_ been 
under fire from dishonest or “ shady” pension claim- 
ants and their attorneys from the day he took office, 
because he would not lend himself to their schemes 
for looting the Treasury. Even some honest men have 
been misled by widely published falsehoods about his 
motives, and have joined in the assaults upon him. 
Mr. Hitcheock, in standing by the Commissioner, has 
been guided by one maxim—*‘ The best the country 
‘an do is not too good for the deserving old soldier; 
but the law, which protects the deserving against the 
undeserving, must be respected.” A reform proposed 
by the Secretary was the relief of the overloaded docket 
of appeals by sending ten typical cases every year to 
the Court of Claims, and governing all similar cases 
by the court’s rulings on the special principles in- 
volved. An effort to procure legislation permitting 
this, and requiring the court to give precedence to test 
cases thus certified from the Interior Department, 
failed at the late session of Congress through the op- 
position of disgruntled claimants. 

In the Patent Oflice, in whose work Mr. Hitcheock 
feels the pride of a practical man of business, Com- 
missioner Duell has undertaken the complete reclassi- 
fication of nearly 2,000,000 domestic and foreign pat- 
ents. It will be the work of years; but on its impor- 
tance all experts agree, and to inventors it means a 
great saving of time and expense. Already Mr. Duell 
has reduced ‘the interval between the filing of an ap- 
plication and the action of the office upon it to a 
maximum of thirty-five days and a minimum of six. 
The same work used to take several months, and some- 
times years. 


Navy Department 


The Navy Department, only vaguely known to half 
our people before Secretary Long came in, has within 
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the last four years become a national pet, and 
the names of the great battle-ships are as familiar in 
the wheat-fields of the Mississippi Valley and among 
the Rocky Mountain herdsmen as in the great ports 
of either coast. What wrought the change was un- 
doubtedly the record made by the navy in the war with 
Spain, invincible everywhere in the face of the foe, and 
so perfectly directed from home that not a dollar of 
cash or a pound of powder or a ration of hard-bread 
went astray. 

In a sense, the war may be said to have been 
fought out before it was begun. The preparations in 
Washington had been made so complete while there 
was still no near prospect of hostilities with any one, 
that when the first note of war was sounded the de- 


‘ partment knew not only at what point on the map 


every ship could be most promptly reached by cable, 
but the number of days it would take to put each in 
commission if idle, the number of men at every navy- 
yard available for sea duty, and where every ton of 
ammunition and every coil of hemp was stored. The 
Secretary had but to press a button, and any question 
he chose to ask could be answered in five minutes. 
Moreover, the historic sea-fights at Manila and off 
Santiago Harbor were not the only battles in which the 
department won a great victory. The long-standing 
warfare between line and staff had demoralized the 
service, and was to be fought out some time; so As- 
sistant-Secretary Roosevelt, despairing of less heroic 
measures, gathered the chief participants within the 
four walls of one room at the department, and fig- 
uratively turned the key upon them, with orders that 
they should stay there till they had agreed upon some- 
thing. These tactics, borrowed from the practice of 
old English judges with refractory juries, proved suc- 
cessful. The officers of line and staff, brought thus to 
close quarters, presently agreed upon a plan, which was 
presented to Congress and passed into law as the Naval 
Personnel Act. It provided for a considerable increase 
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of officers of the line, the retirement of a number of the 
older men who had blocked the way of the juniors 
while waiting for a higher grade, and arranged for a 
regular and constant flow of promotion. It also 
brought about the amalgamation of the Engineer Corps 
of the navy with the officers of the line. Whatever 
ill feeling may still remain in the breasts of either 
party to the old controversy has hidden itself since the 
personnel law was passed, and no other measure of re- 
cent years has done so much to inspire the service with 
fresh life. 

In China the navy proved its humane conservatism 
hefore the Taku forts, its martial efficiency at the 
siege of Tientsin, and its dogged courage on the lega- 
tion walls at Peking. It is to the high credit of the 
Department, also, that it should have been called upon 
to furnish rulers for so many of our new dependen- 
cies. In Captain Leary was vested the dictatorship of 
Guam; to Commander Tilley was committed the educa- 
tion of our Samoan wards in American ideas of good 
government; and Mr. Allen, who had succeeded Vice- 
President Roosevelt as Assistant-Secretary, is now serv- 
ing as the first Yankee Governor of Porto Rico. 


Post-Office Department 


The work of the Post-Office Department grows with 
the growth of the postal service, and this is phenom- 
enal. Twenty years ago the expenditures were but 
$36,542,808, while last year they reached $107,740,- 
267. The postal business grows three times as fast as 
the population. The revenues increase eyen more 
rapidly than the expenditures. For three or four 
years following the depression of 1893 they were al- 
most stationary, but since the beginning of 1897 they 
have increased nearly $14,000,000. 

The most striking feature of postal expansion is the 
development of the rural free-delivery service. This 
has all come within about four years, and the great 
bulk of it within two. The department already car- 
ried the post-office to the doors of 31,000,000 people 
living in cities and large towns; the practical prob- 
lem in the new departure is to carry it to the doors 
of 21,000,000 living in the farming districts. It in- 
volves extending the rural service over 1,000,000 square 
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miles of territory. Within the last two years it has 
been spread over an area larger than the whole of Eng- 
land, and its progress is such that by July more than 
4000 routes will have been established, and one-sixth 
of the 21,000,000 country people reached. 

The increase of the money-order business is extraor- 
dinary also. ‘The transactions for the fiscal year 1900 
exceeded $253,000,000, an increase of $30,000,000 over 
1899. By a recent ruling, money-orders may be paid 
at the office of issue. This creates a system not unlike 
the postal savings-banks of other countries, in offering 
a safe depository for money and encouraging thrift. 
The registry has likewise been made more general and 
popular in character. Under the administration of 
Postmaster-General Smith the facilities for registra- 
tion have been extended to the homes of the people 
through letter-carriers in cities and rural carriers on 
their rounds, so that it is now unnecessary to go 
to the post-office to secure this measure of safety. 

The abuses in second-class postage have long been 
notorious. Efforts have been made for years to secure 
legislation which would correct them, but without 
avail. In the absence of such assistance, the depart- 
ment has entered upon the policy of rectifying the 
wrongs by administrative means. With more rigorous 
rulings and a stricter interpretation of laws formerly 
treated as including many things not contemplated 
when they were framed, the department is now gradu- 
ally cutting off abuses, and will in this way effect a 
great reform. 

The more expeditious despatch of the mails is a con- 
stant study with Mr. Smith. Faster trains and quick- 
er schedules are enforced wherever it is practicable. 
‘Lhe mails are now carried between New York and San 
Francisco in less time than passengers make the same 
distance, and the mail-time between all the large cities 
has been greatly reduced. 


Department of Justice 


When Attorney-General Griggs took charge of the 
Department of Justice, he fell official heir to the prize- 
puzzle known as the Pacific Railroads debt. It had vex- 
ed the soul of Congress for years, and given the depart- 
ment an intermittent nightmare, but neither authority 
seemed near its solution. One suggestion had been to 
extend the debt for 100 years at 2 per cent; another, 
to seale the principal down to 50 cents on the dollar; 
a third, to wipe the whole business off the books; a 
fourth, that the government take possession of the de- 
faulting roads and run them itself. Mr. Griggs dis- 
carded all these for the more diplomatic course of con- 
vincing the debtor corporations that righteousness was 
also expediency; with the result that, of the $130,- 
000,000 due the government from the Union Pacific, 
Central Pacific, Western Pacific, and Kansas Pacific 
railway companies, more than $124,000,000 has either 
been paid in cash or is in process of payment. 

Another triumph which must not be overlooked on 
its legal side, however opinions may differ as to the 
wisdom of the policy it helped to fasten upon the gov- 
ernment, was won in the case of the Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association and the Joint Traffic Association, 
establishing the application of the Sherman anti-trust 
act to a kind of railroad combination hitherto sup- 
posed to be out of reach of the law. The Neeley ex- 
tradition case, embarrassed by delays and shrewdly 
contested at every turn, ended in a victory for sub- 
stantial justice, to the great relief of every one who 
had the good name of the country at heart, The case 
of Captain Oberlin M. Carter, sentenced by court 
martial to the punishment of a felon, was turned over 
bodily by the President to the Attorney-General with 
instructions to decide whether the judgment should 
be set aside. It was an extraordinary spectacle under 
our system—an executive officer sitting as a court of 
final appeal, and hearing arguments by the ablest 
counsel the army could command on one side, and a 
rich defendant retain on the other. Carter was duly 
stripped of his epaulettes; and then the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, descending from his temporary bench, turned 
prosecutor again, and went in pursuit of the men 
who had conspired with the convicted officer. 

The group of insular cases, so-called, involving the 
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constitutional status of all territory recently acquired 
from Spain, are still before the Supreme Court, under 
advisement. Without waiting for their adjudication, 
however, Mr. Griggs has had thrown upon him the re- 
sponsibility of organizing the new machinery of justice 
in Porto Rico, as well as in Alaska and Hawaii, under 
special acts of Congress. Indeed, one must go back 
to the destruction of the Maine for the full series of 
unforeseen questions forced upon him by this country’s 
emergence from its century's isolation. Most of them 
he has answered, not publicly in a forum, but in the 
quiet of the cabinet council-chamber, orally, without a 
recorded line to prove the source of inspiration. These 
informal opinions have dealt with belligerent rights, 
the obligations of neutrals, the nation’s duty as a 
trustee, and the like. It would baflle the cleverest 
detective in the secret service, for example, to unravel 
the history of the now famous orders sent to the mili- 
tary governors in Cuba and Porto Rico that no fran- 
chise should be granted there without first receiving 
formal approval at Washington; yet it is an open se- 
cret in the Administration circle that Mr. Griggs was 
their author. 


State Department 


Measure it by the size of its clerical staff or the cost 
of its maintenance, and the Department of State is the 
smallest of the eight units which make up the execu- 
tive machinery at Washington. Measure it by the 
range of its work on the face of the globe, and it 
transcends all the others. Through its diplomatic and 
consular service it reaches into every corner of the 
earth. It resembles the net-work of a telegraph sys- 
tem in its power to keep the central office in daily 
touch with all mankind. 

Or, take another view of it. Lay the map of the 
United States, as we knew it four years ago, upon the 
map of the United States as we know it to-day, and 
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every square foot of the broad margin of increase will 
be found to bear the imprint of the Department of 
State. Under the Secretaryship of John Sherman was 
revived the treaty for the annexation of Hawaii, out of 
which has since grown the admission of that republic 
to our Union as a Territory. Under William R. Day 
the negotiations with Spain for the discontinuance of 
hostilities in Cuba brought on the crisis of April, 
1898; and during the war which followed it was our 
consuls in the far East who arranged for the co-oper- 
ation of the insurgents at and about Manila. In the 
closing months of the same year it was a commission 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of State who 
drafted the treaty of Paris, conveying to us the sov- 
ereignty of Spain in the Philippines, Porto Rico, and 
Guam. 

The partition of Samoa, reserving to the United 
States, for a naval station, the finest harbor in the 
South Seas, was another achievement of the Depart- 
ment of State, almost forgotten in the rapid rush of 
recent great events. So was the modus vivendi with 
Great Britain whereby a temporary boundary-line has 
been run through that disputed fringe of Alaska which 
has so often brought us to the verge of collision with 
our Canadian neighbors. 

But for the opposition of the Senate, the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty of 1850 would have been so relaxed by 
a convention arranged between Secretary Hay and Am- 
bassador Pauncefote that our government could have 
been free to build an isthmian canal as a purely Amer- 
ican enterprise. The same opposition blocked another 
important project of the Department of State for a 
group of reciprocity treaties with foreign governments, 
looking to closer commercial relations, and a larger 
outside market for American products. 

Neither be it forgotten, as part of the history of the 
last four years, that before the recent outbreak of 
murderous fanaticism in China, Secretary Hay had 
drawn from all the great powers of Europe an agree- 
ment that no grant of territory or special privileges to 
them in the empire should close its ports to American 
commerce; nor that, in the negotiations for peace 
which have followed the month of horrors at Peking, 
all Europe has been obliged to bow to the statesman- 
ship of the United States, and give us the deciding 
voice on most questions in dispute. 
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Treasury Department 


What has been the greatest success of the Treasury 
administration for the last four years? That depends 
upon the point of view. Ask the general public, and 
you will probably be told that it was the financing of 
the Spanish war, when a loan of $200,000,000 was put 
forth at 3 per cent., completely negotiated in sixty 
days, floated at par, and sevenfold oversubscribed! 
Was this the work of the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
only a tribute of popular patriotism? The people un- 
questionably furnished the money and the bids; but 
the honor of having devised plans which encouraged 
the humblest American citizen to become a creditor of 
the government belongs to Mr. Gage himself. It was 
he who set the printers at work on the loan circulars 
before the ink was dry on the President’s signature to 
the authorizing act. It was he who, through his col- 
league, the Postmaster-General, induced 26,000 post- 
masters to co-operate in reaching a class of citizens 
with small savings to invest. It was he who, in de- 
fiance of the professional financiers, who swore that the 
loan could not be floated at par if it bore less than 314 
per cent. interest, not only staked his reputation on 
the 3-per-cent. rate, but actually got two strong syn- 
dicates to underwrite the entire issue without charging 
the government a penny for the risk. 

Put the same question to the bankers, and they will 
answer that the great feat of the administration has 
been the refunding of nearly $446,000,000 of the na- 
tional debt, bearing interest at higher rates, in 2-per- 
cent. consols, which to-day command 105 and upward 
in the open market. Let no one underestimate the 
moral effect of this transaction upon the rest of the 
world. It is Mr. Gage’s pet theory that a reputation 
for limitless means and unfailing popular confidence in 
the government constitute a better defence for a na- 
tion like ours than all the armies and navies human 
energy can bring together. 

Put your question to Mr. Gage himself, and he 
would probably tell you that he has found most satis- 
faction in his ability so to steer the course of an in- 
dependent Treasury as to avoid any disturbance of 
financial and commercial interests outside. Owing to 
the Dingley tariff, the 3-per-cent. loan, and the excise 
taxes imposed by the war-revenue law, $1,100,000,000 
flowed into the Treasury within eighteen months. Such 
a draft upon the resources of trade was calculated to 
cause serious perturbations. Yet so skilfully was the 
vast influx handled that the actual tie-up of cash in 
the Treasury was reduced to a minimum and kept al- 
most uniform. This equilibrium was secured by the 
use of depository banks, the purchase of bonds, the an- 
ticipation of interest at various periods, and the pay- 
ments of premiums incidental to the refunding oper- 
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ations. The money actually lying in the vaults 
amounted in— 






July, 1898 ... - » $232,601,739. 
Dctover, * .. - 304,550,685. 
January, 1899 282,086,984. 
April, “ . 275,986,434, 
July, oe Oe ; . 273,859,780. 
Se, .  . snce stances wnscsven 283,497,897. 
SRUMATY, 1900 . . ono cccssccccce nie 273,159,422. 
Apri a I OE EARS. | 277,166,851. 
July, SL supsubsaureesecee 279,736,208. 
ORES, HF cas aukiswausensnwe 273,912,300. 
Panuary, 1001 ....ccccccccccccce 280, 109,668, 


From this it will be seen that, since the October 
quarter of 1898, when the 3-per-cent. loan was at high- 
tide, the amount of the tie-up has not varied $10,000,- 
000, and an average between the July and October 
quarters of 1898 would not differ greatly from an 
average of the rest. 

If the present writer were asked to name Mr. Gage’s 
greatest single service as financial trustee for the na- 
tion, he would be tempted to cite a speech delivered be- 
fore the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce in May, 
1897. ‘The McKinley ticket had carried the country in 
November because it represented honest money, but 
Congress had been called in extra session to pass, not 
a money bill, but a tariff bill. Thousands of Democrats 
who had voted against their party became frightened. 
Business, long depressed and demoralized, was checked 
in its recovery by the doubt which seemed to linger 
in so many minds whether the gold-standard plank in 
the St. Louis platform meant all that it promised, or 
was designed only as a lure to hesitating voters. It 
was at this juncture that Mr. Gage, through the medi- 
um of an after-dinner address, declared in the plain- 
est English the purpose of the Administration—so 
help it God!—to put the currency of the United States 
upon a basis which the whole world must recognize as 
sound. The country was thrilled by the message. 
Doubt disappeared. The timid took fresh heart. And 
though he had to wait nearly three years for the ful- 
filment of his pledge, the Secretary never lost sight 
of it for an instant, and the people knew that their 
faith was well placed. 


War Department 


In four years the War Department has made two 
armies and unmade one. It is now engaged in un- 
making the second and making a third. The army 
raised for the war with Spain was a patch-work affair, 
but it trained a group of officers for its successor, 
raised for service in the Philippines. The third will 
improve upon both the others. 

Each making of an army has meant the examination, 
enlistment, drill, feeding, clothing, transportation, and 
general care of from 70,000 to 80,000 men not included 
in our old standing force; with each unmaking a like 
number must be brought home, medically examined 
for the permanent record, paid off, mustered out, and 
distributed through the peaceful walks of life; and all 
with a staff organization adapted to an army only one- 
quarter the present size of ours. The new army will 
have a variable strength in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, but will be provided with a skeleton adapted to 
the needs of its maximum expansion. In Secretary 
Root’s opinion we shall never hereafter conduct a war 
with regular troops alone; and he therefore has aimed 
to strengthen the regular establishment in those places 
where the volunteer contingent will be weakest. Thus, 
the increase in the artillery will be about 85 per cent., 
and in the cavalry 50 per cent., but in the infantry, 
to which most of the volunteer recruits will go as the 
arm where least special training is demanded, only 20 
per cent.; so that the scientific proportion between 
this and the other two arms will be preserved when 
the largest practicable volunteer addition is made. 

The new reorganization law also establishes the prin- 
ciples of interchangeability between staff and _ line. 
The staff appointments will gradually give way to a 
system of periodical details from the line; the officers 
supplying the army will change places from time to 
time with the officers using the supplies, each class 
thus learning the needs and the capacity of the other; 
and the Ordnance will ultimately become a part of the 
artillery specially assigned to certain duties, instead 
of a separate and antagonistic organization. Another 
important feature of the new law is the improvement 
of the artillery by the increase of its strength, its 
change from a regimental to a corps organization, and 
the appointment of a chief -whose exclusive business 
will be to look after its efficiency. 

One huge task of the War Department has been the 
organization of a government in Cuba, including the 
evolution of a civil out of a military system. It was 
necessary to build from the very bottom, the Cuban 
people having no idea what it meant to be themselves 








the source of the power. The first thing was to ascer- 
tain who and what the people were and where they 
lived, as a basis for the distribution of civil power; 
this was accomplished by a census taken under Amer- 
ican auspices by Cuban supervisors and enumerators. 
The next step was to fix, with the general assent of the 
Cubans, limitations for the suffrage, so that only those 
who could read and write, or owned $250 worth of 
property, or had served in the army, could vote. Then 
an electoral law was drafted on the best American 
models, and put to a test by the election of municipal 
officers. The island thus passed under the Cubans’ 
own control, for the municipalities cover its entire 
surface. Orders were now issued for the election of 
delegates to the constitutional convention. The rest is 
familiar history. 

In pursuance of the pledge of our government in the 
treaty of Paris to safeguard life and property in Cuba, 
Mr. Root has instituted a wide system of reforms. 
The condition in which he found the island was abom- 
inable. The prisons swarmed with inmates—criminals, 
suspects, and persons simply under detention, old and 
young, high, and low bred, crowded indiscriminately 
together, and some of them naked and starving. Many 
had lain there ten or eleven years without trial, several 
never having learned the nature of the charges against 
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them. The insane he found locked in cages and boxes 
in various parts of the island. Hospitals were few and 
poor, most of them destitute of supplies and instru- 
ments, and many of medical attendance, only one hav- 
ing the equipment necessary for a modern surgical op- 
eration. Sewers and streets in typical towns rivaled 
each other in their accumulations of filth. The chief 
dependence for a water-supply was wells, usually pol- 
luted through the surrounding soil. The courts were a 
mockery, and the schools a farce. 

In place of these horrors Cuba has to-day an im- 
provised prison, jail, and reform-school system; an 
excellent asylum for the ‘insane, and good hospitals 
for other sufferers; cleansed streets and sewers, and 
new roads opéned into the country to enable the farm- 
ers to get their produce to market; police-courts for 
petty offences; prompt and public trials for accused 
persons; the writ of habeas corpus, and the first ap- 
proaches toward a jury system; water-works deriving 
their supply from highland sources; and 140,000 eager 
children in the public schools. 

The adoption by Congress of the care of Porto Rico 
has taken that island out of the hands of the War 
Department, and the Chinese operations are still in 
progress. In the Philippines the new commission is 
making an interesting experiment with a combina- 
tion of military and civil government. In full bench 
it acts as a Legislature, advertising its proposed laws, 
and inviting public criticism of them; judicial author- 
ity has been vested in a group of appointed magis- 
trates; and the executive power proper is exercised by 
an army officer of general rank. 
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The Inauguration of a New Policy 


MARKED THE OPENING OF A NEW YEAR OF 
SUCCESS IN THE ORDINARY DEPARTMENT OF 


The Prt 


This Most Modern and Liberal Policy is 
A PLAIN AND SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY 


It Contains No Confusing Technicalities 











3 Varieties of Plans—Whole Life, Limited Payment Life and Endowment. 
i | Cost Low—May be paid for Annually, Semi-Annually, or Quarterly. 


SOME OF THE BENEFITS 


Incontestable—After one year. 
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| ; Non-Forfeitable—After first annual premium is paid. | 
a Liberal Cash Dividends—At periods selected. / 
Cash Loans—May be used to pay premiums if desired. 


Grace in Payment of Premium—No interest charged. 

Extended Insurance—Automatically prevents lapse. 

Paid-up Insurance—Protecting the policy-holder’s interests. 

Annual Cash Surrender Values—Amounts plainly written in policy. 

Instalment Privilege—Providing yearly income for beneficiary if desired. 

Trust Fund Privilege—Affords secure investment for proceeds of policy. 
Payment of Claims Immediately upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs of death. 






















AGES 16 to 65 
AMOUNTS $1,000 to $100,000 
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If You Aspire to be President, SHAVE! 


T is a curious fact that nearly every President of the United States has shaved. 
About every President during the past sixty years has used Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. It might almost be said that no one can hope to be President 
who does not use Williams’ Shaving Soap. Certainly no one can know the 
luxury of shaving unless he does, and to know the luxury of shaving with 
Williams’ Shaving Soap—to enjoy its thick, creamy lather—to be free from the 
risk that lurks in impure and improperly prepared shaving soap, is almost equal 
to being President. 

You may never be President, but you can “feel like a king” every time 


you use Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps are the only recognized standard for Shaving, and in the form of Shaving | 


Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Shaving Cream, etc., are sold by druggists, perfumers, and dealers in Barbers’ Supplies 
all over the world. By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. . YANKEE SHAVING SOAP (round or square Tablet), roc. 
LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c. 

WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’). Used in thousands of families as a toilet soap. Its delicate, emollient 


qualities make it peculiarly safe and delightful for toilet use. Unequalled for keeping the hands soft, white and smooth. 
Trial Tablet for 2c. stamp; 1 lb. package (6 round cakes), by mail, 4oc. 


LONDON THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY DRESDEN 


PARIS Glastonbury, Conn. SYDNEY 






































THE ILLUMINATION OF WASHINGTON ON THE NIGHT OF THE INAUGURATION 
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HILE the second inaugural of Presi- 
dent McKinley surpassed all its fore- 
runners as a spectacle, it was interest- 
ing also as marking the centennial of 
the first inauguration held in the city 
of Washington. Exactly one hundred 

years ago, on March 4, Thomas Jefferson took the 
oath of office as the third President of the United 
States, in one of the rooms of the unfinished Capitol, 
around which the newly founded village which had 
been selected as the seat of government was just com- 
ing into being on the hills above the Potomac. Jeffer- 
son’s inauguration was undoubtedly the simplest and 
least ceremonious of all that have attended the en- 
trance into office of the Chief Magistrates of the re- 
public. McKinley’s was the most elaborate. The span 
of a century between the two suggests an interesting 
contrast as to the development of the ceremonial side 
of the inaugural. 

While the difference between the ceremony which 
accompanied Jefferson’s induction into office and that 
which ushered William McKinley for the second time 
into the Presidential chair is sufficient to present a 
strong contrast, a better idea of the development of 
the inaugural as a ceremony will be gained by observ- 
ing its gradual growth from its first to this its twenty- 
ninth observance. Thus it will be seen that while the 
step that has been taken from the time of Washing- 
ton, Adams, and Jefferson to that of Harrison, Cleve- 
land, and McKinley is a long one, there has been at 
no time a violent departure from precedent, but only 
a regular advance, commensurate with the growth of 
the nation itself. It is natural enough that as the 
United States has expanded and grown greater and 
stronger, as population and wealth have increased, and 
as the facilities for travel have improved, the cere- 
monial side of the inauguration has grown more elab- 
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orate. But it is reassuring to those who fear that 
the example of monarchical. governments in the mat- 
ter of form and ceremonial may undermine the prin- 
ciples on which the founders of our government in- 
tended it to be carried out that in its essentials the 
inaugural has not changed from its first observance 
down to the present time. While President McKinley 
was cheered on his way from the White House to the 
Capitol by a greater concourse of people than has at- 
tended the inauguration of any other President, the 
administering of the oath of office was as simple and 
as solemn in his case as it was in that of Washington 
or Jefferson, and the power which it conveyed into 
his hands was no whit greater than that which they 
enjoyed. While there were thousands of uniformed 
members of military and civic organizations marching 
in line where once there were tens and hundreds, there 
was no element of adulation of the man in the cere- 
mony, but only a desire to do high honor to the office 
which was conferred upon him as the first citizen of 
the republic. 

The form of the first inaugural, like many other 
matters of etiquette and ceremony, was left largely 
to the judgment of Washington. In this as in all else 
the first President displayed a rare appreciation of 
the spirit of American institulions. It was his wish 
that the inaugural should be rendered impressive by 
its solemnity rather than by any outward display. In 
one respect his desire was defeated by the enthusiasm 
of the people, for his journey from Mt. Vernon to the 
seat of government at New York was turned into a tri- 
umphal progress. In every town he rode beneath arches, 
witnessed displays organized in his honor, and listened 
to addresses of weleome and congratulation from the 
local officials. He was conveyed from Elizabethport 
to the landing at the foot of Wall Street in a barge 
manned by thirteen men in white uniforms, represent- 
ing the thirteen States, and followed by a procession of 
all kinds of sea-craft. This was an irrepressible out- 
burst in honor of the man who had done more than 


any other to gain the independence of the new nation, 
but in the inaugural itself Washington’s wishes pre- 
vailed, and the ceremony was a very simple one. At 
the spot in Wall Street where the Washington statue 
now stands the first President took the oath of office, 
and delivered a brief inaugural address, which was 
followed by a short but impressive religious service 
in St. Paul’s church on Broadway. The enthusiasm 
of the people expended itself in enthusiastic huzzas 
which marked the progress of the President back to 
the Executive Mansion at Cherry Street and Franklin 
Square, in fireworks,’and in a brilliant inaugural ball, 
which thus became a recognized part of the inaugural 
ceremonies, and which has been retained ever since. 

The inauguration of John Adams occurred in In- 
dependence Hall in Philadelphia, but the chief interest 
of the affair was in the retiring President and not in 
the drab-suited and powdered-haired gentleman who 
assumed the office. It was a solemn occasion, for the 
spectators realized that it was probably the last pub- 
lic appearance of their beloved Washington, and Presi- 
dent Adams himself recorded the fact that the faces 
of all those present were sorrowful and their eyes wet 
for the departing leader. 

It is one of the cherished legends of the popular 
fancy that the inauguration of Jefferson was attended 
by a simplicity not to be excelled, and interesting word- 
pictures have been drawn of the great Republican rid- 
ing up to the Capitol unattended, hitching his horse 
to a convenient post, and then proceeding within 
to take the oath of office. Like many another pretty 
story this legend depends for its interest upon fiction 
rather than fact. While it is true that the inaugura- 
tion of Jefferson was conducted with the utmost sim- 
plicity, it did not take place exactly in this manner. 
Jefferson walked to the Capitol from the house where 
he was lodging, which was only a few hundred yards 
away, and ‘he was ac- 
companied by a small 
body of militia and a 
company of citizens. 
The retiring _Presi- 
dent, John Adams, 
was not present on 
this occasion, and the 
oath was administer- 
ed very simply in the 
Senate - Chamber by 
Chief - Justice John 
Marshall. Jefferson 
set a fashion which 
since then has_ been 
followed by other 
Presidents by wearing 
a suit of American 
homespun for his in- 
augural. His cos- 
tume is described as a 
blue coat, a_ gray, 
hairy waistcoat, red 
under-waistcoat, green 
velveteen breeches, and 


gray yarn stockings. 
One can imagine the 
sensation that  Presi- 


dent McKinley would 
have created had he 
appeared on March 4 
in the costume that 
was considered exces- 
sively plain a hundred 
years ago. 

The inauguration of Monroe in 1817 was the first 
one to be held out - of - doors, but the two succeeding 
ones took place within the Capitol, and it was not 
until Andrew Jackson assumed office in 1829 that 
the custom of holding the inaugural ceremonies in 
the open air became fully established. By this time 
it was rendered necessary. by the increasing crowds 
which visited Washington to witness the ceremonies 
of office-taking with every succeeding four-year period. 

The scenes attending Jackson’s inauguration cre- 
ated a great scandal in Washington, and, in fact, in 
all the staid communities of the East. Never before 
or since has the White House witnessed such a scene 
of unbridled disorder. It was the resurgence of the 
frontiersman—a virile but unpolished element of the 
nation’s populace—and the spectacle which was pre- 
sented caused the greatest astonishment to the for- 
eign diplomats who witnessed it. 

At the inauguration of Van Buren the custom was 
established of the retiring and incoming Presidents 
riding together from the White House to the Capitol, 
but on this occasion, as at the inauguration of Adams, 
the chief interest of the spectators was centred on 
the man who was leaving office and not on the one 
who was assuming it. 

The inauguration of General William Henry Har- 
rison was attended by as great enthusiasm, but with 
less disorder than the installation of Jackson. Gen- 
eral Harrison insisted upon riding on horseback, and 
was followed by a procession drawing floats surmount- 
ed by log cabins and the other emblems which had 
aroused such great enthusiasm for “ Old Tippecanoe ” 
during the campaign. 

President - elect Franklin Pierce drove from the 
White House to the Capitol standing erect in his ecar- 
riage, bowing right and left to the people who lined 
the way. 

By this time the inaugural had assumed a settled 
form. Since then the custom has been followed of 
the retiring President and the President-elect driving 
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together to the Capitol, and the only changes have 
been in the gradual increase in the size of the accom- 
panying processions and in the elaborateness of the 
decorations and similar accompaniments. Undoubt- 
edly the most impressive of all the inaugurals of the 
past half-century was that which occurred at the re- 
election of Abraham Lincoln, and on that occasion 
it was due chiefly to the fact that the country was 
just emerging from the crisis into which it had been 
plunged by the civil war. 

To one who looked down from some vantage-point 
along Pennsylvania Avenue upon the glittering pro- 
cession of uniformed and decorated lines of marchers 
that passed through the main thoroughfare of the 
national capital on March 4, the thought may have 
occurred that we had departed far from the ideals 
of democratic simplicity with which the founders of 
the republic sought to invest all governmental cere- 
monies. : ; 

Such a view is superficial, and is not even com- 
prehensive in its superficiality. One needed only to 
look beyond the glitter and display of the military 
and civic organizations to the plain carriage in which 
sat the central figure of the whole pageant to realize 
that this is still democratic simplicity. No gilded 
coach of state bore him on his way; no blazoned 
uniform set him apart from the tens of thousands 
of well-dressed citizens who rent the air with enthusi- 
astic cheers. The respectful familiarity of the spec- 
tators in their comments as he passed proved that 
they at least believed in the doctrine of equality. He 
was one of themselves, set apart for the moment by 
the dignity of his high office, but soon to return to 
their ranks. The only barrier between them was one 
that they themselves had created, and one that will 
disappear at their will. That is the true interpreta- 
tion of a Washington Inaugural. 

















The Inauguration of Rutherford B. Hayes 
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THE LADIES OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
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THE PRESIDENT-ELECT PASSING THROUGH THE CAI! 





APITOL ON HIS WAY TO TAKE THE OATH OF OFFICE 
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HE opinions of Dr. Lyman Abbott on im- 

portant subjects are of interest to great 

numbers of people, who sympathize with 

the working of his mind, and believe in 

the comprehensiveness of his knowledge and 

the luminosity of his intelligence. He ap- 
peared on February 20, at the request of sundry citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, before a committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature to say what he thought 
about the expediency of inviting the women of Mas- 
sachusetts to vote. He told the committee that he 
used to believe in woman suffrage, but had changed 
his opinion. Government, he said, existing for the 
protection of rights, is founded on force, and the 
burden of this forcible protection ought not to be 
shared by women. Even the capacity lately shown 
by women in Kansas, inspired and led by Mrs. 
Nation, did not persuade him to the contrary. In 
New York, he said, women have been able to get 
from men all the legislative protection they needed, 
and he did not doubt that as much could be done, or 
had been done, in Massachusetts. He cited Queen Vic- 
toria as a woman who when she came to the throne 
had great prerogatives, which she relinquished, and 
*“ because she did not seek power. she threw a greater 
influence in the destinies of Great Britain and the 
human race than any other woman has ever exercised.” 
It is not necessary, Dr. Abbott thought, for a woman 
to have political power in order to have political in- 
fluence. “The less her power, the greater her in- 
fluence will be.” 

@a. 


R. ABBOTT has been lecturing in the Lowell 
D Institute Course in Boston, and two of his leec- 

tures which treated of the duties of civilized 
to barbaric people contained statements which have 
been criticised. In a letter to the Transcript, he says 
that his statements still seem to him to have been 
sound, and he quotes them as they were taken down 
by a short-hand reporter. 

In one lecture he told how the Indians had receded 
before civilization on this continent, and declared that 
when a higher civilization comes in contact with a 
lower one the higher must inevitably destroy, pervade, 
or hold in subjection the lower one. They cannot co- 
exist on equal terms, and ought not to, because the 
world belongs to humanity, and people who are living 
in a territory they don’t utilize have no right to 
warn off all the other people as trespassers. 

As to Cuba, he said that we had promised inde- 
pendence to Cuba, and must keep our word, whether it 
was good for Cuba or not.. He thought that _immedi- 
ate independence would be bad for Cuba,-and that 
in ten years Porto Rieo, under American control, 
would be much better ordered, and far better off, than 
Cuba, but that the object-lesson would be worth all it 
cost. 

As to the Philippines, he believed that the difference 
of opinion between himself and, persons whose views 
he respected was due to a different conception as to 
the facts. He thought we were bound to stay after 
Dewey's fight and keep order, but that Congress ought 
long ago to have declared: that the Filipinos should 
have all the civil and religious rights we guarantee 
to citizens of our Territories: that they should have 
civil government -wherever practicable; that they 
should have self-government wherever practicable, in- 
creasing with their increased capacity, and that 
finally when government is established and peace re- 
stored, the islanders should discover their wishes by 
a vote, and keave the relations between the islands 
and the United States to be settled by conference. 
“Of one thing,” says Dr. Abbott, “I am absolutely 
certain—America will never consent to hold under 
a yoke of imperial bondage a people able, willing, 
competent, and anxious to be free.” 


Education, reports that in 1899 the public high- 

schools of the United States graduated 20,344 
boys and 36,124 girls. The girls seem to be getting 
rather more than their proportion of the public second- 
ary education. The boys are taken from school earlier 
than the girls and put to work. Probably, too, many 
ot the girls find a special profit in the high-school 
course because they expect to be school-teachers. 

At Delmonico’s in New York the other day a wo- 
man’s debating club discussed whether the college girl 
is fitted for matrimony, and it was hotly argued that 
she wasn’t, and that the old-fashioned education made 
better wives. than the new. So the Japanese think. 
They have tried the Western education for their girls, 
and put it softly down as unsuitable. 

But surely to us the idea that it is inadvisable to 
train a woman’s mind beyond a certain moderate limit 
must seem absurd. If the objection to girls’ colleges is 
based on the mental training they give, it cannot have 
much foree. If it is an objection to college-taught man- 
ners and an obstreperous individuality, there may be 
more to be said. One strong argument for giving girls 
as good an educational start as possible is that after 
they grow up they stay at home more than men do, and 
find in domestic life and the companionship of children 
conditions less stimulating to their minds than the out- 
side interests which engage the attention of men. <A 
man’s business often develops his mind in spite of the 
lack of early training. When a woman’s mind doesn’t 
get its due start betimes, it may not get it at all. 
Still, there are plenty of women whose minds and 
character get a very full development without very 
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much book-learning of any sort. There are very able 
persons, men and women, who read very little, and 
there are shoals of dolts:who read constantly. Folks 
differ. It seems rash to say that colleges fit or unfit 
girls for marriage unless you know the girls, and con- 
sider what manner of men they are fit to marry. Col- 
lege could not do a girl a more useful service than to 
unfit her to marry anybody but the'right man. 
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something to do with the unanimity with which 

on February 21 the lower branch of the Legis- 
lature of New Mexico voted (21 to 2) not to have wo- 
man suffrage. Mrs. Nation seems not to be regarded 
by the veteran woman-suffragists as a valuable ally. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony is quoted as disavowing her 
methods, as might be expected, for Miss Anthony in 
her day has shown what she considered the proper 
way to do unlawful things. She is law-abiding even 
in her defiances of law. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union seems to 
be divided in its mind about Mrs. Nation. A Lon- 
don despatch says that Lady Henry Somerset, as 
president of the World’s W. C. T. U., has given out 
that the W. C. T. U. of the United States does not 
recognize Mrs. Nation’s crusade, but the Chicago 
Record quoted on February 15 a despatch from Mrs. 
Stevens of Maine, president of the W. C. T. U. in 
the United States, to the editors of the Union’s pa- 
per in Chicago, urging them to speak well of Mrs. 
Nation, because “she certainly has accomplished 
much.” Mrs. Grow, one. of the editors, is quoted by 
the Record as saying, “ The entire W. C. T. U. is now 
recognizing Mrs. Nation’s work.” Mrs. Grow thought 
Miss Willard would have approved Mrs. Nation, but 
that may be respectfully doubted. Miss Willard’s 
saving grace of gumption was one of the qualities 
which made. her stand out among her associates. 


Pi esmiethin Mrs. Carrie Nation’s activities had 


ea 


the idea some persons have expressed that 

Mrs. Nation is crazy. .She is perfectly sane, 
it says, nor does anything ail. her except that she 
lives in Kansas. “ Kansans,” the Star points out, 
“are not like other persons, and it is well enough for 
the world to understand that, like the Pharisees of 
old, they thank God for it.” The possibilities of Kan- 
sas, as interpreted by the Sta, “ include everything 
under Heaven but stagnation and monotony.” 

All of which is true, of course, though perhaps un- 
necessary to be stated, for Kansas is remarkably well 
known,.and shares with Kentucky the distinction of 
having the most pronounced and interesting queer- 
orities that have been developed in thé Union. When 
a gun goes off in Kentucky with interesting conse- 
quences, no one feels constrained to explain that Ken- 
tucky has idiosyncrasies. Nor need any one be at 
pains to make that explanation in behalf of Kansas. 
So far as it needed to be made, it has been made by 
Mr. William A. White, but history has been making 
it for nearly seventy years. 

Kansas is wonderfully interesting—quite as much 
so as Kentucky, and safer to study, since, though a 
man may lose his money in gaining an experience of 
Kansas, his personal safety is not likely to be gravely 
imperilled. 

All the Western States are subject to the suspicion 
that they are not undetstood in the East. No doubt 
there was a basis for it once, but there seems very lit- 
tle left. Nothing pronidtes such intimate interest in 
any community as to: lend it money. Where the 
treasure is, saith the Scripture, the heart is also. The 
heart of the East has’ been largely in the West these 
many decades, and is still there. The East has ‘bet 
on the West lavishly, has lost abundantly, and has 
won still more abundantly. There is probably more 
intimate knowledge of the West to-day in New York, 
or even in Boston, than there is in Washington. And 
the compliment is returned, for the West is wonder- 
fully interested in New York, and duly concerned for 
Boston. The New York items in every Western paper 
attest it. Croker ‘seems to interest the West almost 
as much as McKinley does, and the study of .Croker 
by a Kansan—Mr. White aforesaid—lately published 
in a current magazine, is evidence of how intelligently 
the game of government on Manhattan is watched by 
Western lookers-on. 


Ts Kansas City Star scoffs good-naturedly at 


O, we don’t think Mrs. Nation is crazy, for we 
N understand about Kansans... Neither do we think 

the Christian Scientists are crazy, though Dr. 
Allan McLane Hamilton seems to have testified the oth- 
er day in a will case that he did not consider them sane. 
They are sane; at least as sane about curing disease 
as Bryan is about finance, and many of them are very 
shrewd besides. Dr. Austin Flint’s testimony about 
the sanity of the Christian Scientists in opposition to 
Dr. Hamilton’s opinion was a very acceptable and edify- 
ing combination of professional acumen and horse-sense. 
When he distinguished between a sane delusion and an 
insane delusion, and explained that at all events it was 
not the latter one that the Christian Scientists had, he 
really illuminated his subject. Sane delusions seem to 
be rational deductions from facts that are not so, and 


‘are about as common as microbes. How many of them 


exist about the Filipinos, the Cubans, the West Point 
cadets, China, the tariff, and the government of New 
York city it baffles the human imagination to conceive. 


If only we could all agree as to facts and the mean- 
ings of words, we might still disagree as to measures, 
but majorities would be bigger than they are. 


SA. 


Ament, and what he had done, and why, we might 

be more nearly in agreement about the propriety 
of his conduct, but still there seem to be details as to 
the rightness of which good people that ought to agree 
will differ. It has been explained that the charge that 
Dr. Ament extracted thirteenfold damages from Chi- 
nese villages was a cable blunder, but it does seem to 
be true that Dr. Ament, and doubtless other mission- 
aries, gathered loot, collected it, sold it, kept account 
of the proceeds, and credited them against the claims 
for mission property destroyed. This has been re- 
peatedly reported, and seems to have been publicly 
done without the least attempt at concealment, as a 
thing proper to do under the circumstances. In the en- 
thusiasm of the moment everybody seems to have loot- 
ed in Peking except some Americans and some Jap- 
anese. The choice the missionaries had was probably 
between gathering what they could and selling it, and 
seeing it carried off by some one who would make no 
accounting for it. They seem to have acted accord- 
ing to their best business sense, and yet it seems likely 
to plague the American Board to justify the procedure. 
Business sense is sometimes a good deal of a snare, as 
in the case of Gehazi, and of that other Old Testament 
celebrity who looted contrary to an injunction, hid the 
spoil in his tent, and got the camp into serious trouble 
in consequence. 


[’ we knew all about Mark Twain’s target, Dr. 
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Rochester. Some citizens who are_ solicitous 

that the town should lose nothing that can be 
had for the asking have lately been moved to suggest 
that it should accept a public library from Mr. Car- 
negie. To which response is made—and.this isthe 
surprising part—that that is not advisable, because 
Rochester already has a public library, which, with a 
little help from its own citizens, would meet all 
requirements. So says the Rochester’ Union. Walt 
Whitman once told a man who. met. him riding in 
the street cars in Philadelphia that he had a new job: 
that Mr. Childs paid him a salary,.and that his work 
was to ride in the street cars, and when he saw a con- 
ductor who needed an overcoat, he guessed his size, and 
told Mr. Childs. ‘“ It’s not -hard work,” he said, “ and 
it helps Mr. Childs.” .Possibly if Rochester has a public 
library it may~wot greatly need another, but, after 
all, accepting libraries on Mr. Carnegiec’s terms is not 
very hard work, and it helps Mr. Carnegie. 


A * unusual state of things is reported from 
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Revolution, held in Washington during the week 

that ended on February 23, seems to have been, 
on the whole, the most successful yet held by that or- 
ganization. At no time did the congress lack anima- 
tion and earnestness. It began on Monday. morning, 
and by two o’clock on Friday afternoon it had elected 
officers. That was not easy, because some of the dele- 
gates wanted Mrs. Donald McLean of New York for 
President-General, others wanted Mrs. Fairbanks, the 
wife of Senator Fairbanks of Indiana,and others favor- 
ed Mrs. Roebling of New Jersey. President-General 
Manning, who presided, seemed to have some“ prefer- 
ences as to who should be her successor, and that may 
have complicated matters somewhat... At any rate, a 
contest of astonishing vigor raged for nearly five days, 
to the admiration of observers, who expected from hour 
to hour that it would be necessary to declare martial 
law. But it was not. The congress thrashed out its 
business without help even from the police, and Mrs. 
Fairbanks was finally elected by a satisfactory ma- 
jority. 

So far as is known the Daughters maintain their 
organization chiefly for the entertainment of its, mem- 
bers, who seem to be strenuous women with, martial 
tastes, as befits their ancestry. They are-best known by 
their disputes, both with one another and with rival 
organizations. The ardor with which these differences 
are-conducted cannot fail to induce in observers the re- 
assuring conviction that the militant blood holds out 
well in our country, and that as long as the Revolution 
has Daughters there will not be lacking a seed that can 
be trusted to fight at the dropping of a hat. 


Te congress-of the Daughters.of. the American 
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dismissal of Professor Ross from Stanford Uni- 

versity. Pyofessors in other universities have 
taken up Professor Ross's case. and made a report on it 
which expresses their dissatisfaction with President 
Jordan’s conduct. The Evening Post (New York) has 
published the report in full, and printed a long edi- 
torial on the subject, in the course of which it says, 
“Mrs. Stanford may, once and for all, be left out of 
the consideration.” 

That seems to be a mistake. The average observer 
who knows what Mrs. Stanford has done for Stanford 
University will persist in thinking that she is entitled 
to consideration, even when her action is unwise. For 
that reason he will not take Stanford’s troubles over 
Professor Ross so hard as he might do if he did 
not consider that the conditions which caused them are 
necessarily temporary. 


A GREAT deal of noise is being made about the 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING | 
YRUP should always be used for children teething. 
_ soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
res aa colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 


[Adv, 





MOTHER’S MILK 
baby, but after that comes Gail | 
orden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk for young in- 
ints. Thousands of letters are receiv telling 
fF its successful use. Book, hs on sent free. 
orden’s Condensed Milk Co., N. —[Adv.] 


; best for an 





THE properties of myrrh both as a cleaner and an 
itiseptic “penn ond of teeth were known by the 
icients. My s the base of the new tooth paste, 
YRIGHT’S SDENTO MYRH (in tubes). This ex- 
ptional dentifrice can be found every where.—[ Adv. ] 





TELEPHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp. 

‘ith a telephone in your house the resources of the 

hole city are at yourelbow. Katesin Manhattanfrom | 

a om N.Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 
Vv. 





ViGoR of mind and strength of body are attendant 
ong the use of Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bit- 

re K ny great rejuvenator. At druggists and grocers. 
; dv 
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NOTHING can exceed the care with which Cook’s 
IPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE is made.—[Adv.] 





Usk BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
'FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





PEOPLE who take Dr. SIEGERT’S ANGOSTURA BIT- 
RS in the fall save money on doctors’ bills.—[Adv.] 








rHE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
MERICA has marked the opening of the new year of 
ccess by epee ayaa a new policy in attractive 
rm—a policy which contains all of the liberal terms 
lich have heretofore distinguished Prudential Life 
surance contracts, and containing additional features 
1ich serve to indicate how this Company is con- 
intly liberalizing its policies. 

[he new Prudential policy is a simple promise to 
y, and contains no confusing technicalities. Follow- 
x are some of its provisions: 

The policy is incontestable after one year; it is non- 
‘feitable after one year’s premiums have been paid, 
1ich means, briefly, that on all kinds of life policies, 
er one annual premium has been paid, sixty days 
tension for the payment of premium will be granted, 
d,after two annual premiums have been paid, one 
ndred and twenty days’ extension will be granted. 
1 Ordinary policies, except Term and Intermediate 
licies and Child’s Endowments, now contain annual 
sh surrender values after two years on Endow- 
nts and three years on Life policies. Surrender 
lues are now the same on participating as on non- 
rticipating policies. The insured is also given the 
nefit of changing the beneficiary upon his own re- 
est at * time. Instalment privileges will be 
unted at the expiration of the policy, which will 
‘nish a yearly income for the beneficiary. The poli- 
s also contain a trust-fund privilege, thus affording 
‘ure investment for the beneficiary if desired. ‘The 
ny-and-navy clause, which required the payment of 
extra premium in time of military service, has also 
*n eliminated, and no extra premium is being charged 
the lives of women. It is such acts as these which 
ke its policy-holders feel that The Prudential is 
vays looking after their interests and furnishing 
1m absolute life-insurance protection under the most 
eral conditions possible. The Prudential was very 
‘cessful last year, writing over $249,000, 000 of new 
siness, but from the liberal policies which it is issuing 
S year it is apparent that The Prudential is not a 
mpany whose officers are content to rest on laurels 
eady won. 

resident Dryden r itly said to his thousands of 
ents in the field, “ ‘The Prudential can find no stand- 
| of comparison and competition higher than that 
orded by its own record of the past,” and with this 
tto in view his men intend making 1901 the best 
ir in the Company’s history. 


Wasteful 
Office Work 


Merchants who buy with discretion 
and sell largely at fair advances over 
cost, at the end of the year find 
that their individual profits are 
small-—that they hardly have made 
the interest on their invested capi- 
tal and moderate salaries for them- 
selves. They feel that there is an 
immense amount of detail con- 
nected with their business, making 
the office work cumbersome, in- 
tricate, and expensive, which 
might be lessened, but’ how to 
simplify it they do not know. 


Baker-Vawter 


Business Systems 


are the result of examination of office 
work in almost every line of trade, and 
can be adapted to any business, saving 
both time and money. 


Baker-Vawter Company’s account- 
ants, guided by practical experience 
and common sense, will analyze 
your business, devise and install a 
simple and perfect system at a 
reasonable charge, which will save 
its cost many times. As often as 
required competent auditors will 
make examinations and reports. 


Please write for pamphlet ** Genera] Expense.” ex- 
plaining Baker-Vawter Business Systems in detail. 


Baker-Vawter Co 
Chicago 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems, 
Manufacturers, 
Branches in all principal cities. 
Address all communications to 


Baker- Vawter Company, Audit Dept. 


mpany 
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] carne’ ‘PREMIE 
TitweIre 


hen all other writing machines 
fail, the Smith Premier will 
still be serving you well, day by 
day, _ - year. Because the 


Premier 


SSCCCors 


Petdcve 





VOSS HLS 


COO 


has a longer life of usefulness than 
any other machine. Itis builtright 
for long, hard, continuous service. 
Durability must be present in the 
Best Value Typewriter and that, 
emphatically, is what The Smith 
Premier is—the Full Value—Best 
Value Typewriter. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
slears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
iruggists: all sorts of people use it. 





IE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 
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‘Cotton and Southern 
Prosperity 


HE South has as much reason to 
| rejoice over its cotton boom and 
future outlook as Kansas_ and 
| neighboring Western States had over 
| their big corn crop, and of the two it 
| is possible that more actual prosperity 
attended the harvesting and marketing 
of the former than of the latter crop. 
Ten-cent cotton is something that has 
been dreamed of, but hardly predicted 
by the most sanguine optimist. A year 
ago, when the condition of the world’s 
cotton-markets appeared favorable for a 
general rise in prices, it was _ freely 
asserted in the South that eight - cent 
cotton would kill the silver question 
as a political issue; but nothing was 
said about nine and ten cent cotton, 
although it is to be assumed that the 
higher the price the less chance there 
would be for free silver. To see how 
beneficial to the South the advance in the 
price of cotton has been it is necessary to 
glance briefly at some facts and conditions 
in the cotton States. 

The cause of the present boom in cotton 
is due to the failure of last year’s cotton 
crop in India, the decrease in our own crop 
from 11,250,000 bales to 9,500,000 bales, 
and to the general increase in the world’s 
consumption of cotton. Two-thirds of that 
crop sold at seven and a half cents per 
pound before the boom reached its height, 
and the other third sold at an average of 
nine cents per pound, or $45 per bale, mak- 
ing a total for the season’s short crop of 
$360,000,000. Farmers are now extend- 
ing the cotton average rapidly, and it is 
predicted that over 26,000,000 acres will 
be planted, making it the largest area de- 
voted to cotton on record. But if the pres- 
ent crop proves merely a normal one of 
some 11,000,000 bales the farmers could 
sell their future deliveries at 8 and 10 
cents, or $40 to $50 per bale. This would 
mean some $440,000,000 to $550,000,000 
for the crop, or an increase of $80,000,000 
to $90,000,000 over last year’s prosperous 
returns. 

Such large increase of wealth accruing 
to one section of the country through the 
improvement of a staple crop is sufficient 
to make business satisfactory in nearly all 
other lines. This change has its political 
bearing that is fully as important as its 
financial aspect. The cotton-mills of 
North Carolina alone employ not less than 





40,000 operatives, and they are nearly all 
contented and live in friendly relationship 
with their employers. Many of them for- 
merly eked out a scanty living on their 


| farms, averaging $180 a year, but to-day 


the poorest make from $300 to $500, and 
the more successful from $600 to $1000. 
In the present prosperous conditions 
these mill owners and operatives are 
stolidly against the silver question as an 
issue, and in favor of sound money. Not 
only this, but commercial expansion and 
the open-door policy in the East are mat- 
ters of business necessity with them, and 
they are prepared to support their inter- 
ests at the polls. The cotton interests in 
the Southern States are thus destined to 
affect the political future to a considerable 
extent, for the population in the cotton- 
mills is large enough in several States 
to swing the vote toward the party that 
best represents their interests, and the cot- 
ton-farmers throughout the whole South 
are numerous enough to decide the nation- 
al election. 

The Southern cotton- farmer looks to 
the Far East for a wider market either for 
his raw product or for cotton goods manu- 
factured to suit the needs of a tropical 
and semi-tropical population. In_ this 
possible expansion of our trade with the 
Orient, the Southern farmer sees more en- 
during prospects for rejoicing than in the 
present boom in prices caused by the fail- 
ure of India’s crop and the reduction of 
our own crop. These two factors may be 
removed another season, and with a larger 
crop at home and abroad prices might 
slide down the scale as easily as they 
ascended; but with a wider and improving 
market for our cotton goods, there is 
some assurance of permanency in the 
present prosperous condition of cotton. 
The solution of the Far East problem thus 
touches the Southern cotton-farmer where 
he is apt to be most responsive to the 
appeals of the political party which advo- 
cates trade expansion and the open-door 
policy in the Orient. G. E. W. 
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Dawn 


ONE little still green star, 

A blossom sound asleep, 
Curled mist in slumber hung, 
A bird in dreaming deep; 
Eastward a flush, a glow— 

I heard the darkness go. 














FOHN VANCE CHENEY. 
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The Pan-American will be one of the greatest and most beautiful 
Expositions the world has known. 

To enjoy its beauties will be worth many an effort. Associated 
with the wish to visit it will be the desire to use that line to Buffalo 
which, by reason of service and attractiveness of route, will contribute 
most of pleasure and interest to the trip. 

The matter of returning home, too, must be considered, as 
after you have done the Exposition, Buffalo, Niagara Falls and vicinity, 
you’ll be tired and wish to get home quickly. ; 
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by reason of the frequency, comfort and certainty of its service, will 
best fill the conditions necessary to a successful and comfortable Pan- 
American journey both from its home territory and from the northwest, 
west, southwest and a large part of the south, through direct connect- 
ions with other lines at Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky, Cleveland, and 
other cities along its way. 

It will be a good idea for you to send for a copy of our ‘* Book 


”? now, and begin planning your trip, and at the same time 


of Trains 
let us know if you intend going, as probably we will have something 


special to furnish you later about the Exposition. 


A. J. SMITH, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. 
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Will, it is- believed, prove a greater 
success than any previous exposition 
on this continent. It is reached from 
every direction by the 


In one of his advertisements Mr. 
Daniels says: ‘All you need to have 
is a ticket by the New York Central 
Lines ; all you need to say is ‘ Put me 
off at Buffalo.” The New York Cen- 
tral Lines are the New York Central, 
Boston & Albany, Michigan Central, 
Lake Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie, and Lake Erie & West- 


ern Railways. 
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The James-Low Match 


W. A. Hamilton 
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THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 





, 





One Way Out 


Sir,—Our retention of the Philippine Islands would 
be politic— 

1. If they should furnish room for the overflow of 
our population. But they are already occupied by an 
alien and alienated race who would have to be gradu- 
ally exterminated; the climate is altogether unsuit- 
able; and, besides, we do not need to overflow for a 
century to come. 

2. If our trade with the natives should leave a sub- 
stantial balance in our favor after paying for their 
subjugation and suppression. But nobody believes 
that this balance would pay for chronic war and 
doubtful conquest. A grateful Filipino republic would 
buy more than sullen Filipino subjects. 

3. If we should carry to the natives the blessings 
of civilization and progress. But since we have begun 
this process with open war and open saloons there 
may be discouraging difficulty in convincing the Fili- 
pino of our sincerity or our ability to deliver the 
goods. We may, and doubtless will, succeed finally in 
holding him down Jong enough to inject our advanced 
ideas of religion and commerce, education and polite 
manners, but the probability remains that we might 
have done this much more rapidly and effectually if 
we had inculeated an open, ingenuous, and grateful 
mind in the native populations, instead of incurring 
their suspicion and animosity. 

Our retention of the Philippines would be moral if 
it-came by the request or consent of the inhabitants. 
But against their consent and in spite of their re- 
sistance it becomes forcible annexation, and “ forcible 
annexation is criminal aggression,” or was. 

We cannot continue the war to “save our face,” as 
the Chinese would say, because the ethies of Christian 
civilization will not admit that that is a_ sufficient 
justification for war. If the war is wrong it is diffi- 
cult to see how an honorable nation can “ have the 
face” to continue it. Our national prestige cannot 
possibly suffer by doing right, or by righting a wrong, 
but will unquestionably suffer if we fail to do either. 

There is only one honorable way out, and that is 
to declare a truce, call together the leading Filipinos, 
including those in active revolt, for a full and free 
conference, and agree upon terms of peace which will 
be honorable to both parties. Since internal order 
and external security are more necessary to the lead- 
ing Filipinos than to the Americans, there should be no 
difficulty in agreeing upon measures guaranteeing both. 

BENJAMIN CLINE MooMAw. 

Savanvrah, Va. 


Not a Question of Right and Wrong 


Sir,—On the Philippine question the government is 
in exactly the same position as a parent with a young 
and very rebellious child; a condition not anticipated 
and not to be evaded nor to be safely delegated to an- 
other. The right and wrong of our title to the isl- 
ands should no longer enter into the question of what 
is to be done with them, for we are confronted with 
a people who are in armed revolt against a form of 
government they have never tried. and against which 
they can have no real grievance. With their resources 
practically exhausted, they could not maintain a prop- 
er form of government, as we see it, and in their pres- 
ent revolt, without good cause, they have shown their 
unfitness for self-rule. Remote as they are. their 
ever becoming desirable and safe citizens is doubtful, 
therefore self-government should be gradually given 
them, as they show themselves capable of it. 

LOUIS BALLOU. 


Give them Independence 


Sir,—lI think, first, that we do not want the Phi- 
lippines as a dependency, but want them to be inde- 
pendent. Second, that the way of accomplishing their 
independence is by recognition of such manifestations 
of the spirit of self-government as have appeared 
among them and of the men in whom these manifesta- 
tions have been embodied, and by cultivating and en- 
couraging this spontaneous expression of the spirit 
of liberty so as to bring about its fuller unfolding. 

You ask for reasons. My reason is that I believe 
that no man can attain to full stature, that no indi- 
vidual soul can fully develop, except in a free coun- 
try. And I define a free country as a country in 
which the publie will of the people who live in it finds 
expression in its government. There may be races 
among whom no such public will exists or in whom 
it has not attained such force and definiteness as to 
render them capable of successful self - government. 
If there are such the duty toward them of a stronger 
government which feels called upon to help them is to 
lead these feeble beginnings of a larger will to fuller 
self-realization. 

I have come, not easily, but after much examination 
of the evidence, to the conclusion that the Philippines 
are a country in which such a period of tutelage is 
not necessary. The evidence on this point is mainly 
the evidence of Messrs. Wilcox and Sargent. who, by 
Dewey's orders, travelled over the country during the 
rule of the Malolos government, and whose testimony 
is specific and very positive as to its efficiency. Mr. 


Voice of the People 





John Bass, former correspondent of your journal, can 
give further testimony on this subject. Such testi- 
mony as this as to what the Filipino government act- 
ually was is worth more than all the tons of litera- 
ture printed on the subject as to what they might, 
could, would, or should have done if we had given them 
a better chance. Further evidence of their capability 
for independence is the fact that they are willing to 
die for it. The will to be free is nine-tenths of the 
capacity for being so. Demosthenes with his stam- 
mer, or Disraeli with his peculiarities and affecta- 
tions, is nevertheless the great orator, even before he 
has conquered the technique of speaking, because he 
has in him the soul of the orator and knows it. And 
I think the life and the death of such men as Rizal 
vnd of hundreds of Aguinaldo’s humbler followers 
would warrant us in trusting in a Filipino capacity 
for liberty even if such capacity had not received the 
actual demonstration of successful exercise. 
Boston, Mass. J. ds 


What would We have said in ’96?P 


Str.—If any intelligent and fair-minded American 
had been asked four years ago by the editor of a Span- 
ish paper what he considered the policy of the Span- 
ish government ought to be in dealing with the Cuban 
and Philippine problems, what would the answer most 
probably have been? 

Is there any reasonable ground for doubt that such 
an American would have unhesitatingly answered that 
the only proper course to pursue would be to yield 
to the just demands of the insurgent patriots of these 
islands by withdrawing the Spanish troops and ac- 
knowledging the independence of the Cuban and the 
Philippine republics? 

He would not only have urged this course, but he 
would have brought powerful and unanswerable argu- 
ments in defence of it. 

He would first have quoted from the Declaration of 
Independence the self-evident truths that all men 
(Filipinos and Cubans included) are created with 
equal and inalienable rights, that governments are 
instituted to secure these rights, that these govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, and that therefore the people of any coun- 
try have the right to alter their governments. 

To these arguments Spanish imperialists would un- 
doubtedly have replied that the course suggested 
would, if followed, be contrary to national honor, 
would make Spain a laughing-stock, that the princi- 
ples on which it was based had never been applied 
anywhere, that the Spanish title to these islands was 
legally a sound one, and then would follow some hypo- 
critical cant to the effect that the islands should be 
retained, not for the good of Spain, but for that of 
the islanders. who were unfit for self-government, 
and that some other country would grab them if Spain 
let them go. 

In response to such a reply the American would 
have pointed out that persistence in a crime could 
not possibly be in accord with the principles of na- 
tional honor, that no nation could be honorable which 
refused to be just, that in case the righting of a wrong 
done by the nation brought upon it the ridicule of 
other nations the disgrace would attach to those who 
derided it for doing what was right, that because no 
nation had yet applied principles of justice in dealing 
with weaker people did not constitute a valid excuse 
for refusing to adopt such a policy, and that a sound 
legal title was not necessarily sound in morals. 

In response to the hypocritical cant, if he should 
have seen fit to notice it at all, he could have de- 
clared that such statements, even if true, could not 
justify a violation of the moral code, and then he 
could have brought out evidence enough to show that 
the statements were not true. 

However, no Spanish editor ever called upon Amer- 
icans to express their opinions on this question, but 
HARPER’S WEEKLY has done so, the only difference be- 
ing that the American government has taken the place 
of Spain, and possibly Cuba has been or soon will be 
eliminated. : 

There is no reason whatever why the same answer 
should not be given as would undoubtedly have been 
returned to the Spanish inquirer. If anything, the 
American should be more severe in condemning the 
wrong-doing of his own government, and more em- 
phatic in demanding that its policy of injustice be 
reversed, than he would be with foreign governments, 
for he participates in the disgrace inseparable from 
its acts of flagrant injustice, and will share in the 
henor which his country will surely gain should it 
set the example of a nation honestly acknowledging 
that it has done wrong and will make amends. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. S. DANZIGER. 


Give up the Islands 


Sir.—That we were justified in our quarrel with 
Spain I think every one admits. When war was de- 
clared it was the duty of those in authority to send 
an army and navy to attack the enemy at his most 
vulnerable points, and therefore Admiral Dewey was 
instructed to find the Spanish fleet in Philippine wa- 
ters, and, if possible, destroy it. We all know how 


= 


effectually this was done, and that the gallant Admiral 
who accomplished it has been honored by promotion 
to the highest rank in the navy, which he richly de- 
served. 

After destroying the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, 
Admiral Dewey could not do otherwise than remain 
there, and subsequent events proved that he acted 
wisely. In a short time he discovered that the Span- 
ish army in the Philippines was weak, and that we 
could likely overthrow it with a comparatively small 
force, and therefore our troops were sent to Manila, 
and shortly succeeded, with the aid of the Filipinos, 
in defeating the Spaniards. 

In the mean time our forces at sea and on land had 
crushed the Spanish forces at Santiago, and the proto- 
col was signed. Now comes the first error since war 
was declared, and that was the appointment of in- 
efficient men as members of the peace commission, who 
agreed to the purchase of the Philippine Islands for 
twenty millions of dollars. This error should have 
been corrected in the Senate by the rejection of the 
treaty, and if the advice of the ablest and most hon- 
orable members of that body had been followed the 
treaty would not have been ratified. However, the 
treaty having been made and ratified, there was no- 
thing left for the President to do but send a sufficient 
force to the Philippine Islands to protect them from 
aggression and maintain the peace, and he has only 
done his duty in trying to quell the insurrection that 
has sprung up there. 

I think that there is no advantage to be gained by 
retaining the Philippine Islands. In the first place, 
the climate and conditions are such that it is not 
a desirable place for emigrants from this country, and 
besides that, we are not likely to have any surplus 
population for many years to come. If we hold the 
islands we can gain no advantage in trade unless we 
are able to sell our goods as cheap as or cheaper than 
other manufacturing countries, except we close the 
door on our competitors, which would be inconsistent 
with our demands on other nations in regard to China, 
but not, however, with our policy at home. To be 
sure, while we maintain an army of sixty thousand 
men in the Philippine Islands, our merchants—par- 
ticularly those on the Pacific coast—will reap some 
benefit by furnishing supplies to the government. 

Ex-President Harrison, who is one of the ablest 
lawyers in the United States, has told us that under 
the Constitution we cannot hold the Philippine Isl- 
ands as a dependency. Ex-President Cleveland has 
warned us that we have departed from the traditions 
of our elders, and that we may have gone too far to re- 
trieve our error. Mark Twain laid aside his humorous 
pen and took up the one marked satire, with which he 
lampooned the American people in general, and Presi- 
dent McKinley and Mr. Chamberlain in particular. Mr. 
Bangs has criticised Mr. Clemens, and told him what 
he should have said. 

I think that the majority of the people of the United 
States, being imbued with the spirit of liberty, honesty, 
and fairness, are in favor of giving up the Philippine 
Islands to the Filipinos, and that, therefore, the 
President should convene Congress in extraordinary 
session, and induce them to pass a resolution similar 
to the one adopted at the beginning of our trouble 
with Spain. Let this resolution be presented to the 
Filipinos by the President in the same forcible lan- 
guage used by him in the case of Cuba, and to show 
our good faith, let the army be withdrawn from the 
Philippine Islands, leaving a sufficient force only to 
protect the lives and property of the foreign residents. 

Under these circumstances, I think the Filipinos 
would gladly accept us as tutors in the art of self- 
government, and that, with the help of God, there 
would soon be established another republic—another 
land of the free and home of the brave! 

Chicago, Ill. WILLIAM W. PICKING. 





Don’t Lower the Flag 


Sm.—I, for one, do not want to see our flag low- 
ered in the Philippines, but I think Congress should 
in some way define their future relations to us. My 
idea is that we should give them to understand that 
as soon as the people become pacified we shall com- 
mence to give them the blessings of free government 
as to internal affairs, with a governor-general ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the President, who shal] 
execute the laws by the aid of a local cabinet. He 
shall have the power of veto under certain conditions 
and also of removals from office for cause, in which 
ease the Filipinos shall have the power of appeal to 
Congress. They shall be divided into states under the 
system of the United States, and elect members to a 
central body, who shall make their laws. The supreme 
court of the islands only shall be appointed by the 
President, and Congress shall regulate their military, 
naval, customs, and foreign affairs, they to pay the 
expenses of their maintenance. They shall be repre- 
sented in the Senate by one and _the House by two 
representatives with full membership. The relation 
thus expressed would be closer than a _ protectorate. 
while, in a measure, it would keep them separate from 
us. A declaration by Congress to this effect, with a 
gradual leading up to this ideal, would, to my mind, 
go far towards satisfying them. 

New York City. a AS HH. 
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Part VII 


HE Jordans were to return to Beauclair the three blast-furnaces such as mine, which are going 
next day, Monday, by an evening train. day and night.” 
Lue passed the morning walk in the park at He then explained that six months previously he 


La Crécherie. 


had laid aside his furnace in order to devote him- 


Luc had known the Jordans, both brother self entirely to the study of the transmission of elec- 
and sister, ever since he had met them at _ trical power. 
the Boisgelins’ house in Paris, where they had spent “The experiments that will solve this problem are 
one winter in order that Jordan might carry on cer- yet to be made,” said Luc, with an incredulous air. 
tain studies. A strong sympathy had quickly sprung ‘I myself am very sure that there is no such economy 
up between them, based in Lue’s case upon a lively ad- _ possible.” 


miration for the brother, whose scientific genius seem- Jordan smiled with a gentle obstinacy born of that 
ed to him of the highest order. invincible faith which he preserved in all his re- 


The Jordans were expected by the six-o’clock train, searches during the months and months that it some- 
after twelve hours’ journey, and Lue, availing him- times cost him to establish the smallest truth. 
self of the carriage sent for them, went to the station “No one should ever believe, in the absence of cer- 


to meet them. 


Jordan, small and delicate, with a gen- tainty.... Already I have good results, and I am 


tle, oval face of somewhat dreamy expression, framed sure that some day.electric power will be stored up, 
by hair and beard of a very light brown, descended and that it will be distributed by cables without any 
from the railway carriage enveloped in an immense loss whatever. And if it takes me twenty years—well, 
cloak, although the September day was warm. His I will spend twenty years. It is a very simple mat- 
black eyes, in which all the vitality of his being seem- ter: one gets up every morning to one’s work; one be- 


ed to be concentrated, 
penetrating, and it was 
he who first perceived 
the young man. 

“ Ah, my good 
friend, how kind you 
are to have waited for 
us!.... We had no 
idea of such a disaster 
as this poor cousin’s 
death all alone down 
there, and we were 
obliged to go to the 
funeral, although I 
have a horror of trav- 
elling!.... However, 
it is over; here we 
are.” 

“In good health, 
nevertheless, and with- 
out too much fatigue?” 
asked Lue. 

“Not too much. I 
was able to sleep, hap 
pily.” 

They got into the 
carriage, and the con- 
versation continued. 
When they reached La 
Crécherie, Jordan look- 
ed all around him, in 
spite of the fact that it 
was after nightfall, so 
delighted to resume his 
habitual existence that 
he could not repress a 
cry of pleasure. And 
while Sceurette was 
giving her attention to 
the serving of dinner, 
he dragged Lue into 
the laboratory, saying, 
with his light laugh. 
that he was burning 
with desire to return to 
it himself. 

The laboratory was 
a wide hiall, very high, 
built of iron and brick, 
and looking out — by 
large bay-windows on 
the verdure of the 
park. The middle of 
the room Was occupied 
by an immense table 
covered with appar- 
atus, while the walls 
were adorned with a 
complicated equipment, 
with models, — rough 
draughts of projects 
and reductions of elec- 
trical furnaces, in ali 
the corners. 

“There,” said  Jor- 
dan, pointing to a mod- 
el in the corner of the 
laboratory—* there — is 
my electrical furnace. 
I admit that it re- 
quires further improve- 
ment, that it is defee- 
tive in several points, 
and that there are diffi- 
culties in regard to it 
which I have not yet 
solved. Nevertheless, 
such as it is, it has giv- 
eu me some excellent 
castings, and I estimate 
that a battery of ten 
such furnaces, working 
ten hours a day, would 
do as much work as 





were very lively and very gins over again at whatever one has not proved. 


ZOLA 









What should I occupy myself with if I did not begin 
over again?” 

He said this with an air of such naive dignity that 
Lue was seized with a feeling of admiration, as though 
he were in the presence of some heroic action. 

At this moment Seeurette appeared, crying gayly: 

“What is the matter that you do not come to din- 
ner?.... My dear Martial, if you are not more sen- 
sible, I will put the laboratory under lock and key.” 

Both the dining-room and the salon were small 
rooms—warm and dainty, as nests always are which 
are dear to a woman’s heart. The dinner was very 
sociable and delightful. 

“You have really not been bored to death since 
Saturday ?’’ Seeurette said to Lue when they were all 
three seated at table in the well-appointed little din- 
ing-room. 

““No, indeed, I assure you,’ answered the young 
man. “ Moreover, you will never be able to guess 
how I have been occupied.” 

And he began at once to tell of his Saturday even- 
ing, of the condition of gloomy revolt in which he had 
found Beauclair, the 
bread stolen by Nanet, 
the arrest of Lange, 
and of his visit to Bon- 
naire, the victim of the 
strike. But moved by 
some peculiar scruple, 
which astonished him- 
self later, he passed 
over his meeting with 
Josine, whom he did 
not even mention. 

“Poor people!” said 
the young girl, with 
pity. “This terrible 
strike has reduced 
many of them to bread 
and water, and those 
are fortunate who still 
have bread.... What 
can we do? How ean 
we come to their aid? 
To give charity is only 
an infinitesimal relief, 
and you cannot believe 
how unhappy it has 
made me, during the 
last two months, to feel 
that we, the rich and 
fortunate, are radi- 
cally powerless _ to 


help.” 
She was a born hu- 
manitarian. Jordan, 


however, shook his 
head. In his cloistered 
existence he never occu- 
pied himself with so- 
cial questions. 

“ Thought is action,” 
he remarked, “and it 
is the most _fruit- 
ful form of action in 
its influence on the 
world. Do we know 
which seeds, of all that 
are planted, will germi- 
nate?.... If all this 
misery wrings my 
heart, I do not make 
myself uneasy on that 
account, for the har- 
vest must ripen in its 
own time.” 

Lue, not wishing to 
push the matter in his 
own feverish and trou- 
bled state of mind, then 
described how he had 
spent Sunday—his_in- 
vitation to Guerdache, 
the breakfast at which 
he had _ been present, 
the persons whom he 
had met, and their say- 
ings and doings. 

They continued to 
talk together, very hap- 
py at their return to 
their own nest and in 
Lue’s company. At 
last,-with the dessert, 
the great question of 
moment was broached. 

“ See, then, my 
friend,” said Jordan, 
“T will explain what I 
hope for from your 
kind friendship... . 
You will consider the 
question attentively, 
and you will tell me 


A: Woman crossed the Road with a Step as light as a Fairy (Continued on Page 270.) 
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(Continued from page 268.) 
plainly what you would do were you in 
my place. 

He proceeded to discuss the whole af- 
fair, and to explain the position in which 
he now found himself. He would have 
wished to get rid of the blast-furnace long 
since had not its operation proceeded, so 
to speak, of itself, in an unvarying man- 
ner, regulated by routine. The profits 
from it had remained sufficiently good, 
but these were not of importance in his 
eyes, for he believed himself to be very rich ; 
and, on the other hand, although they 
might be doubled or tripled, it would be 
necessary, in order to do this, to renew a 
part of the matéricl, to improve the ren- 
dering, and, in short, to give himself en- 
tirely up to it. This was what he neither 
would nor could do; all the more because 
these old-fashioned blast-furnaces, which, 
according to him, were childish and bar- 
barous, no longer interested him, neither 
could they be of any use in the experi- 
ments on electrical furnaces, in which his 
whole being was absorbed. Therefore, he 
had let his own go to pieces, and had giv- 
en it as little attention as possible while 
waiting the opportunity to abandon it al- 
together. 

Luc, who thoroughly understood the 
maiter, considered his views very reason- 
able. 

‘There can be no doubt,” he answered, 
“that you must not change your work, 
which is your whole existence. Not only 
you yourself, but the world at large would 
lose by that. But there may be some oth- 
er solution possible, if you reflect a little 
more.... And, moreover, in order to sell, 
there must be a purchaser.” 

“Oh,” replied Jordan, “TI have a_pur- 
chaser ready. For some time past Dela- 
veau has dreamed of annexing the blast- 
furnace of La Crécherie to the steel-fac- 
tories of the Pit. He has sounded me al- | 
ready, and I need only give him the | 
chance.” 

Lue gave a sudden start at the name of | 
Delaveau, for he at once perceived why the | 
latter had shown himself so uneasy, and 
been so pressing in his inquiries. His 
host, having noticed his movement of 
surprise, looked Lue full in the face, and | 

| 
| 
| 


said, 

‘Do you advise me to have done with 
it, and to negotiate with Delaveau?” 

The young man aid not answer at once. 
A sudden uneasiness, an invincible repug- 
nance, took possession of his entire being. | 
Why was this? he asked himself. Why 
should he feel anger and repulsion, as if, | 
in advising the sale of the blast-furnace to 
this man, he was committing an evil ac- | 
tion, for which he would afterwards suffer 
remorse? He certainly could not find any 
good reason which justified him in giving 
his advice to the contrary. At length he | 
answered : | 

* Certainly, all that you tell me is very | 
judicious, and T can only approve.... 
Still, I say, reflect, reflect a little long- 
ens 

Up to this point Seurette had listened 
very attentively, without interfering. She 
had seemed to share Lue’s secret uneasi- 
ness; and from time to time she had cast 
. glance in his direction, with an expres- | 
sion betokening anxiety at what he might 
be foing to say. 

‘It is not the blast-furnace alone,” she | 
said, at last; “there is also the mine: 
there is also that immense extent of rocks 
which go with it, and which could net, so | 
it seems to me, be separated from it.” 

Her brother made a gesture of impa- 
tience, caused by his desire to get rid of 
the whole thing at once. 

‘Delaveau may take the land also, if 
he wants it. What do vou wish that we 
should do with it? It is nothing but bare, 
ealeined rock, where even the brambles re- 
fuse to grow. Moreover, it is entirely 
worthless now that the mine can no longer 
be worked.” 

‘Is it, indeed, so certain that it can 
no longer be worked?” she insisted. “I 
remember, Monsieur Froment, that you 
told us, one evening, how they had sue- 
ceeded in the East in utilizing ores of very 
poor quality, thanks toe a chemical pro- 
cess. Why have we not vet tried this 
process ourselves 7” 

Jordan raised his two hands to heaven, 
as if in despair. | 

Then, as Lue did not respond, being de- 
sirous, in his strange reluctance, not to 
commit himself further, Jordan became 
still more excited, and proposed to him 
to come up with him at once and they 
would ascertain for themselves how the 
blast-furnace had worked during his three 
days’ absence. 

The two men ascended the narrow steps 
cut in the rock, which led them to a steep 
path, on the side of which stood the blast- 
furnace, half-way up the gigantie slope of 
the Monts Bleuses. This path, winding 
like a labyrinth among. the pines and 
climbing plants, had an exquisite charm. 
At each turn of it could be seen the black 
mass of the blast-furnace standing out 
more and more clearly against the blue 
sky. with the strange outlines of its me- 
chanical parts grouped around the central 
jurnace. 

Jordan ascended first. with light, quick 
steps, and as he struck the path he | 
stopped before a mass of rock, where the 
tiny light of a little lamp was shining. } 
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“Wait,” he said; “I am going to make 
sure that Morfain is not at home.” 

““Where does he live?” asked Lue, in 
astonishment. 

“Here, in these old caves, out of which 
he has made a sort of dwelling, and he 
persists in living in them, with his son 
and daughter, in spite of all the offers 
that I have made him of a little house 
which is much more habitable.” 

“Ah, you are there, Morfain,” said Jor- 
dan, when he had pushed open the door, 
which was fastened only with a latch. “I 
have come back, and I wanted to have 
news of you.” 

In this cave in the rock, which was 
lighted by a little smoky lamp, the father 
and son were seated at table, eating their 
supper before their evening occupations, 
while the daughter, standing behind them, 
attended to their wants. The silent room 
seemed to be completely filled by their 
enormous shadows, as they sat without 
speaking, according to their custom. 

Morfain made answer in a heavy, slow 
voice: 

“We have had a very bad time, Mon- 
sieur Jordan. But I have good hopes that 
now everything is going on quietly.” 

He rose as he spoke, and so did his son. 
Lue gazed at Morfain himself in astonish- 
ment. He was a colossus. He had an 
enormous head and a wide face, furrowed 
and reddened by the furnace flames. 

Jordan answered with some anxiety: 

“A very bad time, Morfain—how is 
that?” 

“Yes, Monsieur Jordan; one of the tu- 
yeres became choked. For two days I was 
almost sure that we would have some dis- 
aster, and I have not been able to sleep 
because I was so distressed that such a 
thing should happen to me during your 
absence.... If you have time, perhaps it 
would be best to go and see the works. 
They are just going to tap the furnace.” 

The dark outline of the blast-furnace 
soon rose up before them. It was of a 
very old-fashioned construction, low and 
massive, and not more than fifty feet high. 
There was no noise, no light. The only 
sound heard was a gentle pattering, caused 
by the drops of water that fell contin- 
ually from the brick sides, while at some 
little distance the incessant snorting of 
the blast-engine. All that could be dis- 
tinguished was pale forms, those of the 
eight founders of the night shift, who were 
wandering about while awaiting the hour 
of tapping. Above, upon the platform of 
the furnace throat, it was impossible even 
to see the fillers, who were silently, and 
in obedience to signals from below, throw- 
ing the proper quantities of ore and coal 
into the furnace. In all this there was no 
outery, no blaze, nothing but a dark, silent 
effect, intense and excessive in its char- 
acter, by means of which the labor of hu- 
manity brought forth, as it has done in all 
ages, the evils of the future. 

Lue by this time had rejoined Jordan, 
who had been much disturbed by the bad 
news which he had heard, and broke in 
upon his friend’s dream by pointing out to 
him with a gesture the whole mass of 
buildings. 

“Look,” he said. “Am I not right to 
wish to get rid of all this, and to replace 


| this gloomy, unwieldy monster by a sys- 
| tem of electric furnaces, which would be 
| so well adapted, so simple, so easy to 


| manage? 


9”? 


Lue could not help laughing, amused by 


| the tender passion which Jordan threw 





into his scientific researches. Morfain, 
followed by Petit-Da, had rejoined them, 
and he pointed out under the dim light 
of a lantern one of the four tuyéres, which, 
at a height of about ten feet, formed an 


| elbow and entered the sides of the co- 


lossus. 

“There, Monsieur Jordan,” he said; “ 
is that tuyére there that was choked, and, 
unfortunately, it happened after I had 
gone to bed, so that I did not find it out 
until the next day.” 

“What did you do?” asked Jordan. 

“T began by increasing the coal supplies 
threefold; then I tried to clear the tuyére 
by means of a manceuvre with the blast- 
engine that Monsieur Laroche sometimes 
employed. But the case was too grave; I 
found it was necessary to dismount the 
tuyere, and tried to dislodge the impedi- 
ment by means of a poker. Ah, that was 
very hard work; we used up all our 
strength. Still, the air did at last come 
through, and I have been relieved, because 
in the slag of this morning I found frag- 
ments of ore, and therefore I knew the ob- 
stacle must be breaking up and working 
down. ‘The fires have been relighted, and 
everything is going on again. We shall 
soon be able to tell where we are now from 
the tapping.” 

Then he added, in a low voice, as though 
exhausted by so long a speech 

“Monsieur Jordan, I believe that if I 

had not had better news to give you this 
evening, I should have gone up and thrown 
myself into the throat “of the furnace. . 
I am only a common workman, a master- 
founder, in whom you have reposed con- 
fidence, since you have put me in the place 
of an engineer who was a gentleman. How 
could I meet you on your ‘return, if I had 
to tell you that the furnace was dead be- 
cause I had let the fire go out?....” 

He almost wept, this strong, sturdy 

(Continued on page 272.) 
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William M. Evarts 


ILLIAM MAXWELL EVARTS, 
W former United States Senator, 

Attorney-General, and Secretary 
of State, died at his home in New York 
city Thursday, February 28. Mr. Evarts 
was born in Boston Febr uary 6, 1818. His 
father was editing the Panoplist, after- 
wards the Missionary Herald. He was a 
graduate of Yale, and therefore his al- 
ready promising son went to the New 
Haven college. He studied law, however, 
at the Harvard Law School, but when he 
was twenty-one years old he quitted the 
New England metropolis and came to New 
York. 

It was not very long after coming to 
New York that Mr. Evarts was a recog- 
nized figure in his profession. He brought 
with him a reputation which he had won 
at Yale. 

He made his mark, and he also won the 
confidence of the then great merchants of 
New York, especially those who, like him- 
self, came from New England, as did the 
Griswolds and Grinnells. He was a law- 
yer, sticking close to his profession, de- 
termined to “get ahead in it, adroit in the 
management of his causes, with a_ wit 
that was bitter or genial as the occasion 
demanded, and with a faculty for making 
friends that served him well. 

In 1849, when Fillmore was President, 
Mr. Evarts was appointed Assistant 
United States District Attorney, and he 
held the office until 1853, when Franklin 
Pierce wanted the place for a faithful 
Democrat. Mr. Evarts was one of the 
New York admirers of Daniel Webster. 
at the head of whom was ex-Mayor Philip 
Hone, whose name was given to a gastro- 
nomie club which always dined when Mr. 
Webster came to town. In 1852 Mr. 
Evarts undertook a bit of practical poli- 
tics in behalf of the statesman whom he 
admired, and this simple and entirely 
proper effort called forth a reproach from 
Walter Barrett, the delightful old clerk, 
the author of The Old Merchants of New 
York City. 

Mr. Evarts was a very active politician 
when he was thirty-four years old, and 
was inclined to be conservative. He 
was a steadfast and loyal Whig, and 
he lived in the atmosphere of a Democratic 
city. Mr. Evarts was unusually young 
when he appeared in the Lemon slave case, 


Born February 6, 
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for the slave, and when he secured the 
conviction of the Cuban filibusters. He 
Was young, too, when he was selected to 
argue the constitutionality of the Metro 
politan Police Act, under which the State 
assumed the right to provide at least 
for the organization of the police force 
of New York. 

In 1860 Mr. Evarts was the oratorial 
stand-by of the cause of William H. 
Seward at the Chicago Republican Conven 
tion. But the champion and his leader 
were overthrown. The East went down 
before the West. The old-fashioned con 
servative lawyers and statesmen gave way 
before the rush of the fresh enthusiasm of 
wu new people. 

When he returned from Chicago, de 
feated in his efforts to secure the Presi- 
dential nomination for the man who in 
reputation and in achievements was easily 
the first Republican of his time, he him 
self was in repute, and perhaps in ability, 
the besi-equipped man in the State to be 
Mr. Seward’s suecessor in the United 
States Senate. He was beaten, however, 
and that, too, at a time when the Repub 
lican party was young, and was sending 
its real intellectual leaders to the front. 

Mr. Evarts seemed to many of his fel- 
low-citizens to have turned his back upon 
the Republican party when he aecepted a 
retainer to defend President Andrew John 
son in the impeachment trial. But Mr. 
Seward suffered from the same strange 
inisunderstanding. Mr. Evarts was the 
Attorney-General of an administration 
which certainly gave great encouragement 
to the Democratic party, and especially to 
Democrats who had been lately in rebellion 
against the government. He was also 
Secretary of State of another administr: 
tion whose policy resulted in the restora- 
tion of the Southern whites to the con- 
trol of their own State governments. Mr. 
Kvarts, furthermore, vigorously protested 
against the course pursued by the Grant 
administration with reference to the 
Southern States, especially in Louisiana. 

One of Mr. Evarts’s limitations has 
been his profound respect for law and for 
the Constitution of the country 

He has not realized his ambition. The 
people for whom he has toiled have been 
very slow to reward him. He went into 
the Senate at last because the Legislature 
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This cigar is made for dealers to get a lead with 
among Havana smokers. It is a very choice tropical 
stock. This identical same filler is to-day being used in 
high-priced goods and called Havana. It is, in fact, just 
as good as Havana, and in some respects better. In “Im- 
ports” we are putting it out for just what itis. They 
are not intended for 5-cent cigar smokers, and many 
dealers have told us we have been foolish not to have 
made the retail price 10 cents, for their success is almost 
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of Havana goods, accustomed to pay 1o cents or 2 for 
25 cents to get character in flavor, are adopting it 
wherever on sale, and will walk blocks to get it. Dealers 
who keep them draw from the ro-cent trade of other 
stores. Mr. Dealer, if the cigar drummer does not show 
you these goods, ask him about them. They have all 
the richness of choicest Havana. Though not quite the 
same in flavor, they are very similar and are more pleas- 
ing to many, because less strong and sickening and be- 
cause any number can be smoked with much _ relish. 
Mr. Smoker, if you don’t see them on sale, 
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tients beyond the request that they shall observe the few simple rules and take faithfully the 
“To Dr. Keeley is due the honorable distinction of having first declared ayainst the vice 


ervous system 





LCOHOL, it is.claimed by statisticians, is the chief curse of civilization. More men fail 

in body, brain, and business through its agency than from any other cause. Ventures 
hol in command cannot mind the winds, fail to take correct astronomical 
anywhere but in the right port. Alcohol ruins a mans health; ruins 
; endangers his happiness; jeopardizes his business interests, and brings him into 


The Keele y Institutes are neither hospitals nor prisons, but are as homelike as it is possi- 
to make them. There is no confinement, nor is the slightest restraint put upon the pa- 


ines prescribed, Neither are the patients treated as offenders against the morals of so- 
gee t as gentlemen and ladies who are afflicted with a disease that is curable. 


ry of drunkenness, and to substitute for old methods a humane and intelligent treatment 
h removed permanently the appetite for drink, and at the same time, by restoring the 
to a sound condition, improved the general health of the patient.’ 

» Keéley treatment cures this disease by restoring the nerves to a perfectly healthy 
It cures by removing the cause, The result is that the patient is left in a normal and 


healthy condition, and he has neither craving, desire, nor necessity for stimulants. 
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(Continued from Page 270.) 
man, hardened by the furnace fires, whose 
limbs were like steel; and Jordan press- 
ed both his hands affectionately, saying, 

“My good Morfain, I know you for a 
courageous, trustworthy man, and if any 
disaster had occurred, [ am well assured 
that you would have fought it to the 
end.” 

Petit-Da, standing erect in the shadow, 
had listened, without interrupting by word 
or gesture. He did not move until his 
father gave orders for the tapping. In 
the course of the last twenty-tour hours 
there had been five tappings, about five 
hours apart. 

Jordan and Lue left Morfain there, 
after having shaken hands with him. Lue 
carried away with him a touching impres- 
sion of that tall figure, bending under the 
past of sad and humble labor, and yet en- 


| dowed with the nobleness that attends 


long-continued effort in the service of hu- 
manity as it toils towards happiness and 
repose. 

When Lue took leave of Jordan in the 
park, they had a little further conversa- 
tion. 

‘You have not caught cold, I trust. 
Your sister would never forgive me.” 

“ No, no; I feel perfectly well.... And 
I shall go to rest satisfied, for my resolu- 
tion is formally taken. I am going to get 
rid of a business which does not interest 
me, and which is a continual source of an- 
noyance to me. 

Lue felt a sudden return of the sense of 
uneasiness which he had had before, as if 
this decision disturbed him, and he was 
silent for a moment. But as he quitted 
his friend, he said, with a last clasp of the 
hand, 

“Wait; let me have a day to consider 
the subject; to-morrow evening we will 
have another talk, and then you shall de- 
cide.” 

Lue did not go to sleep immediately. 
For several minutes he breathed in deep 
draughts of the rushing air that swept 
across the boundless fields of Roumagne. 
The night was warm and soft; the clear 
blue sky was studded with stars, lightly 
veiled at times with clouds. For a while 
he heard, without distinguishing, the heavy 
rhythmical strokes of the hammers at the 
Pit, that cyclopean forge, where day and 
night steel was turned out. He lowered 
his gaze, and it fell on the crowded roofs 
of the town, which in its heavy sleep seem- 
ed lulled to rest by the measured cadence 
of the hammers, resembling from a dis- 
tance the oppressed breathing of some la- 
boring giant, some mournful Prometheus 
chained to the rock of eternal toil. He 
now thought that he perceived, below the 
window, among the bushes on the other 
side of the road, another sound, so light, 
so gentle, that he could not define what it 
was. Was it the fluttering of a _ bird’s 
wings, or the rustling of an insect among 
the leaves? He gazed around, but he saw 
nothing except the depths of shadow. He 
thought that he must have been mistaken. 
Then the sound made itself heard again, 
nearer at hand. Very much interested, 
and seized by a singular emotion, which 
surprised himself, he struggled to pierce 
the darkness, and at length he perceived 
the vague outline of a thin and shadowy 
form, which seemed to hover above the 
grass. He did not understand tne nature 
of it, and he was beginning to think it an 
illusion, when a woman crossed the road 
with a step as light as a chamois and 
threw him a little bouquet, so adroitly 
that it fell right upon his face, as though 
it were a caress. It was a little nosegay 
of mountain-pinks, freshly gathered from 
among the rocks, and so fragrant that 
their odor filled the room. 

Josine! He divined that it must have 
been Josine, an@ he recognized in this 
touching act of devotion a renewed expres- 
sion of gratitude. 

To be Continued. 





An Exposition as a 
Work of Art 


N one respect the Pan-American Ex- 
I position at Buffalo will be a striking 

novelty. The grounds and_ buildings 
are designed and executed strictly as a 
work of art, and they will afford to the 
American people an “object-lesson of ex- 
ceeding value. The most important teach- 
ing of that lesson will be the vast supe- 
riority of collaboration of selected talent 
over competition and rivalry where artis- 
tie effect on a large scale is to be pro- 
duced. We shall have, by the lake-front 
and the Niagara River, the culmination of 
a quarter of § a century’s experience, and an 
imposing monument of the progress made 
in that time in exposition-making. 

In the Centennial Exposition of 1876 
there was little trace of architectural or 
artistic purpose in the exterior. The 
buildings were intended chiefly to inclose 
“space” for exhibits and to shelter the 
crowds of visitors, and they were arranged 
mainly with reference to convenience. As 
a whole, they were a collection of struc- 
tures for various purposes of storage and 
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exhibition, expressive of nothing in com- 
mon, and individually they had but a 
crude relation to their several objects and 
practically none to each other. 

At the Columbian Exposition of 1893 an 
effort was made to give a special exhibi- 
tion of monumental building, and the ef- 
fort was wonderfully successful. It af- 
forded to our people an object-lesson of 
great value for that time, for they knew 
practically nothing of monumental or ar- 
tistiec architecture, and learned then for 
the first time to appreciate its beauty. 
But the Court of Honor of the “* White 
City,” with its surroundings and acces- 
sories of architecture and sculpture, was a 
“show” in itself. It was not indicative 
of a “ passing show”; it was not expres- 
sive of a fair, which is temporary; and 
there was nothing about it characteristic 
of the country or of the time. It sym- 
bolized the art of the world and of all 
time in building, and simulated in flimsy 
material structures that are meant to be 
enduring. It was itself a part of the Ex- 
hibition. It served its purpose and taught 
its lesson, and then was “ cast as rubbish 
to the void.” 

The reason why Paris has never done 
anything like what was done at Chicago 
in getting up a world’s fair is because it 
did not need to do it, and it would not be 
appropriate to its purpose. Great works 
of architecture are familiar in the capitals 
of Europe, and especially so in the capital 
of France. It would be an impertinence 
to reproduce them at the Exposition as 
part of the show, and make buildings in- 
tended to serve a temporary and represen- 
tative purpose in the likeness of monu- 
mental structures intended to last for ages 
and to serve a wholly different purpose. 
That is why many American visitors to 
Paris, who recalled the grandeur of the 
White City by the lake, found the multi- 
tudinous variety of structures at the Ex- 
position of 1900 so “ queer” in some ways, 
while so impressive in others. It is_be- 
cause at Paris there was a “ world’s fair,” 
and the buildings were made for a “* fair,” 
adapted to express to the eye their uses 
and their representative character, and to 
convey the impression of the variety and 
the multitude of the world’s products and 
the ways of the nations and the peoples 
that inhabit the earth. They looked as 
though they were gotten up for the occa- 
sion and were to pass away with it, like an 
“unsubstantial pageant.” 

Now, what the architects and artists 
are doing at Buffalo is, creating the set- 
ting and the encasement of a “ Pan-Amer- 
ican” Exposition. They are not merely 
arranging and putting up buildings to con- 
tain various kinds of “ exhibits” from the 
States of the Union and from the countries 
of North, South, and Central America. 
Neither are they getting up an exhibition 
of architecture to show how it should be 
done. From the beginning they have 
sought to give artistic expression to an 
idea, and make of this show a picture that 
shall delight the eye and. at the same time 
convey the meaning of that which it cov- 
ers and for which it stands. They have 
aimed to make this group of buildings 
and their surroundings look like a “ fair,” 
like an American fair, like a fair that takes 
in all America, Alaska and Newfound- 
land, Canada and its towns, the States 
and their water-power and steam, Mexico 
and the Aztecs, Central and South Amer- 
ica with their Spanish relics and _ tradi- 
tions, the whole sweep of the Western 
world and its picturesque history; and 
they have aimed to give it an aspect of 
gayety and beauty for the brief day of one 
grand show. 

The assured success of this aim and 
effort is due to the manner of going about 
it. There were no invitations for competi- 
tive designs and no bids for rival attempts 
to suit an unknown judge or jury. Eight 
of the best architects in the country were 


| selected and invited to act together as a 
| board, in consultation so far as need be 


with the directors of the Exposition. They 
were expected to meet, to bring together 
all their ideas, and to work out the prob- 
lem presented to them unhampered, and 
then to distribute the work and supervise 
its execution. When it came to the ques- 
tion of decoration an expert in sculpture 
was appointed on the nomination of the 
American Sculpture Society to supervise 
the work of plastic ornimentation, and a 
painter of the highest standing was chosen 
to devise and carry out a sch ine of 
color. 

The first thing to be studied was the 
ground. While it was to be entered 
through a beautiful finished park, no part 
of the park could be used for exhibition 
purposes, except that two permanent build- 
ings, one provided by a_public-spirited 
citizen of Buffalo and the other by the 
State and a local historical society, were 
to be within its limits, and were to contain 
the fine-arts collection and the State head- 
quarters during the Exposition. The site 
itself was in effect an open field at a some- 
what higher level than the park ground 
and considerably higher than the surface 
of the park lake, and it was practically 
destitute of features capable of being turn- 
ed to picturesque effect save some rows 
of Lombardy poplars along a transverse 
street bordered by vacant lots. Its only 
sign of promise was the freedom with 
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Conveying an Offer probably 
‘i never before paralleled in ‘i 
American horse matters 


The new composition of rubber spe- 
cially invented for horseshees by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company is 
the most remarkable rubber product ever 

. created. This recently perfected material fa 
LEP «; . is destined to prove one of the most 

tf ‘ useful productions in the world. It is 

i put out by this concern in shoe pads 

th e called the Goodyear-Akron. ‘This shoe 
Ye is undoubtedly the greatest improvement  Y& 
s the worid has ever evolved for the ben- 
- ' efit of the horse. Do not consider this 
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nee ie Os : a ee s it’s dollars in the pocket 
exaggeration before you realize what is of every horseman who 


reads it. Sent freeon meant by it. reads it. Sent free on 
receipt of your name Relief to the feet on an economical peers: iol a name 


basis is now in a practical way made 
possible for all horses. 
The Goodyear-Akron Shoe Pad is 
cheaper than steel shoes. It wears 
longer than any steel shoe ever put on 
% the horse. It is a neat HORSESHOE % 
—not a “ pillow” or clumsy contrivance. 
They make slipping impossible. Balling 
with snow is also prevented. 
They deaden the jar which so soon 
bows the knees or disables the horses of 
Z to-day on the modern hard roads. ‘They 
act keep him always “on soft ground.” His 5 
footing on any road is always firm and 
confident. He strikes out free and fear- 
be lessly. ‘They improve his action beyond 
possible belief until you see it. ‘They 
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It is doubtful if an article put out by 
a large, responsible concern was ever 
before presented to the public with a oy 
proposition equalling this: 

Have your shoer send for a pair of the 
Goodyear- Akron Rubber Shoe Pads, and try 
them on front or hind feet of your horse. 
(We prefer to quote wholesale prices to your 
shoer instead of retail prices to you.) If 
afterward they ave not considered simply a 





boon to both horse and driver, and a very f nts 

great economy tn shoeing bills, and a thing & 
you wish never to be ‘without, we will AY 

promptly refund full cost of same. | ad j 
Certainly this is a proposal which )\%§ 

speaks for itself, and it is made. by ‘oe # 
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“It perfectly supplements and carries to the limit of 
effectiveness the human mechanism of locomotion.”’ 


TheColumbia Bevel-Gear Chainless for 1gor presents a still more perfect com- 
bination of means and appliances for enabling the rider to make the most of his power. 
Its characteristics are lightness, strength, durability, beauty, and it will always be found 
fit for duty, always at its best. Price, $75 

All that has been accomplished towards making chain wheels more perfect is exempli- 
fied in the new Columbia Chain models. Price, $50, 


‘ The Columbia Cushion Frame for either chainless or chain models prevents jolts, jars, and vibra. 
tions, greatly promoting the comfort and luxury of cycling. Price, $5 extra. Columbia ‘lire or Hub 
Coaster Brake for either Chainless or Chain models. Price, $5 extra. 
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Ihere’s an old-fashioned cracker 
that has a wonderful amount of 
cvoodness to it. 

It’s the kind of cracker our grand- 
mothers used to 
tell about—the 
kind our moth- 
ers grew up on, 
and still re- 
smember as one 
of the brightest 
features of their 
childhood days. 
Most manufact- 
urers won't 
make that sort of crackers now— 
can’t make them fast enough to 
meet twentieth century notions of 
things. 

It’s different down here in the 
quaint little old town of Browns- 
ville. se 
Twentieth 
century no- 

tions have- 





n't struck ~ 
us yet—and 
we are still — 


making Old-Fashioned _— nsville 
Water Crackers just as they were 
made half a century or more ago. 
Same old-fashioned methods of 
mixing and baking—same :old-fash- 
ioned ovens — same old-fashioned 
notions of using the very finest ma- 
terials we can buy, and limiting 
the production to an amount that we 
can watch and tend as carefully as a 
thriftv housewife watches her baking. 
That’s what gives Brownsville Wate 
Crackers their delightful flavor, their 
dainty crispness, their pure, sweet 
wholesomeness. 
We. couldn't 
inake Browns- 
ville Water 
Crackers by 
me new-fangled 





£ Se methods. 
v They would- 
Bs YS n'tbe Browns- 
oe | 4 ville Water 
he * Crackers if 


we did. 
Wouldn't be 
much better than the ordinary water 
crackers that you can buy any- 
where. 

That’s why we stick to the old- 
fashioned ways. 

To give you the very best and dain- 
tiest cracker that can be produced. 


Now there’s an ob- ha. 
. om ° ‘ . + €; Ec 
ject in telling you es 
all this. af 

< 


\e want you to try 
Brownsville Water 
Crackers. 

Want you to try 
them with soups and 
salads. 


Want you to give 
them to the little 


folks—or to invalids. 

Want you to keep 

them on the side- 

board for a nibble now and then 

when you are hungry; and to make 

it as easy for you as possible, we say : 

Send us ten cents and we will send 

you prepaid a full pound box. 
Couldn't afford to do it if we didn’t 

know you will want more of them, 

once you get that sample box. 

Will you send to-day ? 


| ; 
| } \ 


Brownsville, Pa. 
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which it could be treated. How was it to 
be brought into a vital connection with the 
verdant vestibule of park, with its gleam- 
ing water, from which it was to be en- 
tered ? 

This was accomplished by bringing an 
abundant supply of water to this higher 
level from the river by powerful pump- 
ing apparatus placed within the Ma- 
chinery Building, devising a system of 
basins. and canals, with cataracts and 
fountains, connected with an artificial lake 
near the entrance, which has the appear- 
ance of being the reservoir that supplies 
the water while 1 really serving the purpose 
of letting it out into the park lake. The 
profuse use of water, quiescent and in mo- 
tion, brings up the suggestion of the great 
lakes and the frontier river with its 
mighty cataracts near by, and links the 
grounds with the park, the union being 
completed by a judicious use of planted 
trees, shrubbery, vines, and flowers at the 
junction. 

This prepared the way for a grand ap- 
proach to a “ forecourt,’ the spaces upon 





either side of which should be devoted to 


the subsidiary and introductory purposes 
of State and toreign buildings on one hand 
and a spacious music-garden on the oth- 
er, suggestive of the waiting presence of 
the nations and States and of their wel- 
come. From here on was a rectangular 
space nearly flat, lying between two city 
avenues, to be utilized for the main body 
of the Exposition. The idea adopted was 
to give symmetry of form to the whole by 
a main axis of broad courts, affording a 
vista from end to end, and one transverse 
axis upon which structures of importance 
could be grouped, with subordinate ave- 
nues to give easy access to buildings, and 
within this formal arrangement to allow 
great freedom and variety in the construc- 
tion of details. In fact, variety and free- 
dom in detail, so treated as to produce z 
harmonious and effective whole, were a 
governing motive in the scheme, and some 
general but flexible style was consequent- 
ly to be adopted for the architecture. It 
was determined to call it ‘ free renais- 
sance,” and a characteristic note, partak- 
ing strongly of the Spanish-American and 
suggestive mildly of the varied European 
origin of the colonies which became States 
and nations, was given to it by a require- 
ment that there should be sloping roofs, 
covered with tiles, and having projecting 
eaves at a uniform height of fifty feet 
above the ground. Within the elastic lim- 
its of a free style of architecture and un- 
der the restriction of a common level of 
roof-line, the individuality of the architect 
and the artist could work freely in pro- 
ducing variety of facade and of projec- 
tions in the way of domes and gables, pa- 
vilions and towers, and all the decorative 
features of the separate buildings—subject 
always to the overruling purpose and au- 
thority of the board of architects to create 
a harmonious and artistic whole. 
Proceeding then from the approach and 
the forecourt over what appears to be the 
reservoir of water for the grand canal and 
the chief link in the connection with the 
lake in the park, it was determined to 
have the entrance across a highly artistic 
bridge, expressive of the triumphal prog- 
ress of America and the coming together 
of the nations for its celebration, emerg- 
ing upon a broad esplanade which spread 
along the transverse axis of the grounds 
to imposing groups of buildings at either 


| end. Beyond this broad space, its en- 





trance marked by buildings of subordinate 
size bat highly ornamental character, the 
main axis of the grounds was to be occu- 
pied by a broad court, along which, on 
either side, should be the main exhibition 
buildings, and in this court should be a 
liberal expanse of water, enlivened . 
fountains. Beyond this should rise a 
lofty tower out of a very cataract of wa- 
ters, terminating the vista and forming 
the culmination of the scene, which falls 
away into a background of a more prosaic 
character. 

In the arrangement of the buildings 
upon the ground-plan, attention was given 
not only to their size and form, but to 
their uses and representative significance. 
On one side of the esplanade and the en- 
trance to the Court of Fountains was 
placed the Horticultural Building, with 
that for the products of forest and mine 
connected with it by a colonnade. This 
typifies in a general way the powers of 
Nature and the resources which she af- 
fords to man. On the other side are the 
government buildings, which stand for 
man himself and the institutions he has 
wrought for the regulation of human so- 
ciety. The exigencies of the general plan 
caused some deviation from the idea of 
progression from the conception of nature 
and primitive man through the achieve- 
ments of industry and art; but it was sub- 
stantially carried out along the central 
line to the culminating tower crowned 
with its statue of Light. The Ethnology 
Building, adjacent to those of the govern- 
ment, representing man and his progress, 
is fairly in keeping with the main idea, 
but the Graphie Arts associated with Hor- 
ticulture and the Temple of Music near 
by seems like a departure from it. But the 
large buildings on the left of the great 
court, that for machinery and transporta- 
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We make no charge for giving information. If 
you are a manufacturer, have you all the latest im 
provements in your machinery Do you wish to 
know the latest labor-saving devices in your line? 
A letter to us may save you thousands of dollars a 
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every week. You will find inquiries for all kinds 
of goods—there may be several in your line. These 
are from people who write us asking to be put in 
communication with manufacturers of goods they 
wish to buy. Refer to our “BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL WANT” column weekly; it may 
add to your sales considerably. If you are not a 
manufacturer, perhaps you would like to know 
where you can buy some special tools, some im 
proved machinery, some novelty—we will tell you 
—and charge you nothing for the service. Do not 
hesitate to write us. If you are not already a sub- 
scriber to the SCIEN Ti 1c AMERIC AN, it will 
pay you to send us $3.00 for one year’s subse rip 
tion. Address Inquiry Department of the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
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In a High-Grade Collar? 
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tion and that for electrical appliances, 
represent the progressive use of the ma- 
terials and forces of nature for the ser- 
vice of man, while the principal one on the 
right, for manufactures and the liberal 
arts, typifies the higher intellectual 
achievements. The combination of physi- 
cal power and its agencies with the domi- 
nating force of intellect and its achieve- 
ments in the realm of study and thought, 
the blending of impulse and of reason, 


appear in the lofty and _ illuminating 
tower. 

The Plaza and its adjuncts in the 
background, with the arena of Athletic 


Sports on one side and the field of varied 
amusements on the other, representing the 
diversions of mankind, sink into a sub- 
sidiary place in the picture. 

The placing of the Graphic Arts and the 
Temple of Music near the Horticultural 
Building, and putting the large structure 
for agricultural exhibits beyond that for 
manufactures and liberal arts and near 
the Electric Tower, show that this idea 
of symbolizing progress and the triumph 
of man over nature was not allowed to in- 
terfere with that of a symmetrical and 
harmonious arrangement of buildings ap- 
propriate to their several purposes. In 
fact, the architects admit that the sym- 
bolism was rather coincidental than of de- 
liberate purpose, so far as their work is 
concerned. But when Mr. Karl Bitter 
was chosen to supervise the accessories of 
sculpture and plastic decoration, he dis- 
covered its possibilities and proceeded to 
give it emphasis in his plans. That is 
why he placed in the court to the left 
of the esplanade the fountain of Nature, 
with the fountain of Ceres and the foun- 
tain of Chronos on either side, the stat- 
uary representing animal, mineral, and 
floral wealth grouped about. On the oth- 
er wing of the esplanade the central figure 
is the fountain of Man, with that of 
Prometheus on one side and Lycurgus on 
the other, representing the mythical 
source of the arts and that of government- 
al institutions. 

The statuary and 
ture here displayed 
the efforts and progress of man. Advanc- 
ing along the Court of Fountains, these 
decorations in sculptured groups and fig- 
ures continue to represent on one side the 
impulses and emotions and on the other 
the mind and its triumphs. This idea is 
carried up to the tower, where the emo- 
tional and the practical effects of the 
abundance and power of water are al- 
legorically displayed at the base, and the 
development out of it of the achievements 
of industry and skill is progressively 
shown in the rising shaft until it termi- 
nates in the gilded statue of Electricity 
and Light. 

This decoration in sculpture and relief is 
carried from courts to buildings in a har- 
monious scheme, wrought out in conform- 
ity with the designs of the architects and 
in consultation with them. 


subordinate sculp- 
are symbolical of 





Mr. John M. Carrere, who is the 
chairman of the board of architects, 
| has charge of the general decorative 


features of the grounds and of the group 
of buildings as a whole—the bridges, foun- 
tains, pergolas, statuary, shrubbery, flow- 
er-beds, trees, and all the ornamental ac- 





| cessories—and he has shown the value of 





collaboration in bringing all the sculptors 
under the supervision of Mr. Bitter, in a 
general co-operation in their work to pro- 
duce a harmonious and artistic effect. He 
has not been content with plans and draw- 
ings, and written or verbal instructions, 
but has had models in clay set up in his 
spacious premises in New York to show 
the position, the proportions, and the rela- 
tions of the various parts to each other 
and to their serroundings, for the produc- 
tion of the best results. Thereby he has 
been able to bring the working artists 
together, with a mental understanding of 
what they were all about and a hearty co- 
operation in a common object. 

In the decoration of buildings, each ar- 
chitect has had his say with reference to 
the structures which he designed, but the 
whole board has been able to work togeth- 
er in entire harmony, with a full apprecia- 
tion of the importance. of bringing every- 
thing into accord with the general design 
which all have a part in framing. This 
was made possible by the manner of se- 
lecting the architects, and the capacity 
and character of the men chosen. It has 
been already mentioned that Mr. Carrere 
has charge of the design and construction 
of the bridges and other decorative fea- 
tures of the grounds. The government 
buildings are designed by Mr. Taylor, the 
supervising architect of the Treasury, but 
he has acted in full accord with the board 
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A quick and easy extractor of all corks 
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eOne up-and-down movement does 
the business. Consider its help to the 
women folks, who should not have to struggle 
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exasperating hunt for a cork-screw. Re- 
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against all this annoyance in opening all 
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clean—A great convenience—Hand- 
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New In Flavor 


A NEW DESSER New In Substance 


RAMONA 24 ATHENA 


Sugar Wafers’ 


Suitable to serve at the banquet board 
or as light refreshment with tea or ices. 


Sold everywhere in sealed tins. i 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 
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Transparent as crystal. © 
ly hygienic { 
purity, as well as the refine 
§ cate perfume of this toilet soap, hay 
placed it at the apex of all. 

SOLD UNIVERSALLY SAMPLE CAKE 15 CENTS. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, U. S. AGENTS, NEW YORK | 


SBS: 

ia > “% 

OUR PRESIDEN TS: By Col. 
4ND HOW WE MAKE THEM | A. K. McClore 
For more than half a centuty Col. McClure has kept in closest touch with national politics, and 


his book on the Presidential campaigns, with its tabulated records of electoral votes 
and other statistics, is one which every good citizen should own. 
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BEAUTIFUL BUST| Jy 


GUARANTEED 

3ust De velope r 

Z THAT DEVELOPS. | 
- SAFE. SURE. PERMANENT. | 


Beautiful booklet mailed showing a 
perfectly developed Form on receipt | 


f HOUSES 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Children’s Piay Houses 
Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 





co. | 

















NEW YORK. of architects, and in submission to their fag lnehns res. oO MERSHON & MORLEY 
authority so far as conformity to the gen- DEPT.8. CHICAGO, ILL. | pale Mas Sto ; 
PAEABABARARARL a —_ Ra EAEREAEALARALAPASALASASASAEASA SALAS EASARALAEL A 
ba} "| 
ca) . & ad 
= of S J is your favorite perfume, always nice ¥ lasting, < wn >I 
. - bBo! 
Ze EAU DE eek HEQEMONIENNE Toilet water w SI 
- LADIES IN ALL CLIMATES..........--.. Face powder. a — bee! 
aA Yo t know CREME HUVE DE LA PROVIDENCE. Cream for the face. 2 a 
te shack SAPOCETI French fashionable soap: Violette, Frangipane, Héliotrope, Verveine. Géranium. - | 
‘ FLANELLE red Heliotrope, blue Iris — g fe 
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COSTS NOTHING TO INVESTIGATE. Write for Our Proposition, Anyway. 


No Humbug, Fake or Toy Propo- 
sition, but an Honest, Legitimate 
Enterprise, backed by an Old, Re- 
liable, Responsible Firm. 

CAPITAL, $100,000.00. 


BIG PROFITS. NEW, QUICK PROCESS. 


EASILY and QUICKLY LEARNED BY ANYONE. 


Why Slave for Someone Else 


to make a profit out of y4u? Remem- | ery family 


ber, your employer will only pay you | worth of tabieware, besides jewelry, The R 


Demand for Plating Enormous. 
You can do business at nearly every 
house, store, office or factory. _ Ev- 

has from $2.00 to $10.00 | competition. 





We 
oe Manu- 
é « facture 
Complete 
Outfits, $ 
All 
Sizes, 











to $1.00 for tablespoons, forks and 
knives. We allow you to set your own 
price for plating. You have no 


Royal Silver Outfit, Prof. 


a salary as long as he makesa profit Dicyoles, watches, etc., needing plat-| Gray’s Famous Discovery, New 


Why not go into | ing. 


business for yourself, reap all the | dentist, surgeon, unde: 
profits and get a standing in your facturer, college, hotel, 

tail store wants plating done. 
ae ou can do plat! ng ap cheap that | est, most, brilliant ‘ beautiful late 


community? 
In this era every bright man and 


woman is looking to own a business, gy ee wants t a é 
ou won’t need to ¢anvass. Se- es every pana, Ottneaneene to wear 


to employ help and to make money. | ed. 
It is just as easy to make money for 
yourself as it is to coin money for 
some grasping employer who pays 
you asmall arn fb 

ou are making less than $35 
weekly it will pay you to read this 
announcement, for it will not ap- 
pear again in this paper, 

If honest, and industrious we will 
start you in this profitable busi- 
ness. We will teach you absolutely 
free how to conduct it. 


Mr. Reed made @88.16 the a 
3 days. Mr. Cox writes: “Get all I 
can do, plate 30 sets a day. Elegant 
business. Oustomers happy.” Mr. 
M ance plates from $30 to $40 ‘xorth of 
8 per wee ir. Smith says: 
Made $35 selling outfits last week..” 


Every jeweler, repair shop, 


Factory and Warehouse r Gray & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Capital $100,000.00, 
Employ 200 to 200 people daily. 


cure your outfit and appointment. 
Put out your sign, do a littie plat- | ceipts, formulas and trade secrets 


Dipping Process, latest, quickest, 
ker, manu- | easiest method known. Tablewa =| 
merchant, | plated by simply dipping in melt 

metal, taken out instantly with fin- 


efr goods plat- | deposited ready to deliver. Thick 


tol10 years. A y plates 200 te 
800 Trey tableware daily, from 
$20.00 to $30.00 worth of goods. No 
polishing or grinding necessary 
neither before nor after plating. 
et us start you in business for 
yourself. Don’t delay a single a 
Be your own boss. Be a money-ma 
r. Wedoall kinds of plating our- 
selves. Have had years of experience, 
manufacture our own goods, send 
our outfits = complete, voversiting 


7 ready ~~ = 

old established firm. 
sp Capital 4 #100. 000.00. Been in 
business for years. Know exactly 
what is required.’ Furnish com- 
plete outfits the same as we our- 
selves use, Customers always have 

the benefit of our experience. 
Weteack everything.furnish re- 


Our agents are all making money, | jng for your friends and quickly you | free, so that failure is next to im- 


30 can you. 
Gentlemen and Ladies positively 


make *20.00 to ®85.00 and ex- ou can plate, 


1ire boys for 


will be favored with all the goods | possible. 
If desired, you can 
3.00 per week to do| tee everything. 


We are responsible and guaran- 
Reader, here is a 


enses weekly at eng or travel-| the plating the same as we do and | chance of a lifetime to go in busi- 


ing doing plating and selling Prof. 


solicitors to gather up goods to be 


ness for yourself. Now is the time 


Gray’s new line guaranteed plating | plated for asmall shareof the profits. | to make money. 


outfit for doing the finest of plat- 
ing on Watches, Jewelry, Table- 
ware, Knives, Forks, Spoons, 


chines, Swords, Revolvers; in fact, 

all kinds of metal goods. Heavy about 8 cents 

plate warranted. 

necessary. 

Send your name and 
address anyway, to 





To plate 6teaspoons requires about 

Castors, Bleycles, Sewing Ma-/| 2cents’ worth of metal and chemi- for our new plan and proposition 
cals ; 6 knives, forks or tablespoons | also valuable information 

worth. Agents usu- pisting Ly done. Write today so we 

Oo experience | ally charge from 25 to 50 cents per set | can yo 

for plating teaspoons; from 5) cents plating b by our outfit for 2c.stamp. 


the 


u at once. Sample of 





1 Miami Building, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


To OUR READERS :—7his firm ts reliable and do as they agree; outfits just as represented, do fine plat 
ing, and after invest ‘gation we consider this a splendid paying business.—EDITOR CHRISTIAN WITNESS. 





WHAT'S THE DIFFERENC 


Between our genuine Cabinet 
and other makes? These cuts 
speak plainer than words. 


is not acheap, shoddy, ry! atom is GUARANTEED TO BE THE 


BEST CABINET ON 


YOUR MONEY CHEERFULLY 


REFUNDED. Has tatest improvements—a real door, on metal hinges, not & 


e bag to pull on over head, or a hole to crawl through. 
rigid, galv. steel frame. 


It has a stro 
Covering best, antiseptic, hygienic cloth, ru 


ber lined. Our Cabinet does not rest on the emt, 4 nor 


A x . ‘ pull on over head. 
4 oe “pullapart, A wooden frame fore Cabinet would be about 

+ @s valuable as a wooden stove. Our Cabinet will last 
20 years, is large and roomy, knees, arms and legs do 





© woodwork to rot, warp, crack or 


Rhee ee ca a _ touch the sides. wig of rcom for hot foot bath and to 
a Rg ihe: 2 nge, towel and cool the body while inside. Our New 
: mes ] oan Rack and Wapor Cup are the best. TO OP- 


“ERATE ane open door, step in, sit down. (All done in 
one minute) 
out. Only perfect Cabinet made. 
Weighs but * Ibs. 
BY OV 


athe, open top curtains, cool off perfectly, step 
Folds flat inl Lach space. 
easily eiiet. RECOMME ED 

PY USERS—such > 


1, 


people | as Alice B. Stockham, a, gy iy Editor of “* Tok- 


ology;” 

Above is our new 193 style genuine * naker ” 

we a Write for Booklet ‘ree. 8! Senator 
WE SO " F 
FURN Ist ‘ 

and Beauty.” 


* Hon. Chauncey M. 

man John J. Lentz; 
Spalding; 
8. McCarrell, and thousands of others. 


Gives nature’s treatment for every disease as 
America. Tells how tolive,etc. It’sa mine of knowledge. 


Congress- 
Louis sigerion Rt. Rev. 7 ttchon J.~. 
Rev. C. M. Ke ith, Editor ‘* Holiness Advocate;"’ 


7-100 pages, by Prof. Gerin, 
“*The Guide Book to Health 
followed at Healtn Resorts in Europe and 





HOT QUAKER BATHS BENEFIT every 
MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD. 


Open the 5,000,000 pores of the skin, sweat out 
all the yy in the blood, which if retained, 
overwork the heart, lungs, liver and kidneys. 
Make clear skin, bright eyes. Keeps 
you strong, vigorous andhealthy. Prevents 
Colds, Lagrippe, Fevers, Consumption, and 
all Disease. 


Our medicated bath treatment will cure 
Nervous Troubles, Debility, Weakness, Sleep- 





DON’T BE 
DECEIVED. 


Not Ours. 


lessness, Neuralgia, Aches, Pains, Colds, La- Not Ours. Why pay $7.50 or $12.00 for 
grippe, Obesity. Cures itheumatism (we | Not Ours. | Oheap, flimsy 4 wooden frame FF which 
offer $50 reward for a case that cannot be All cheap | fair, top separa’ _ rot, warp, split and are unsat- 
relieved). Cures Headache, Gout, Sciatic: affairs, pull | pulls on over h isfactory, when a genuine 
Piles, Dropsy, _Diabetes, Indigestion, al On over | said to be Dangerous. | “Quaker” with steel frame 
blood, skin, liver, stomach and'kid. | head like | Reise up or move costs only $5.00 |Last f for 26 
is a aran 
ney troubles. Not only cures, but pre- Dangerous. "pieces. perior, or mene refunded. 


vents all ailments peculiar to ladies. 
With the C 








Jabinet, if desired, isa Mlead and Complexion Steaming Attachment. Beautifies 


complexion. Cures and prevents skin eruptions and diseases, Eczema, Pimples, Blotches, Blockheads. 


Asthma, Optarsh, Bronchitis, ail eager, ,Trouble. 
MADE WE DONT WAN ou TO 


KEEP IT, but so confident are we thet it will 
please you, that 


to be returned at our expense and your 
money refunded if not just as represent- 
ed. What could be more fair? We have been mak- 
ing genuine Bath Cabinets for years, are the largest 
m'f’rs in the world. Sold 300, last year. We're 
responsible, capital $100,000.00. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of $5.00 complete 
with best heater, vapor cup, directions, formulas for 
medicated baths, and ‘‘ Prof. Gering’s $2.00 boo 
Face Steamer, $1.00 extra. Remit by Bank Draft, 
P. 0. or Express Money Order, or Certified Check. 
ORDER TODAY. You won't be disappointed. 
Money refunded after 30 days’ use. if Cabinet 
fs not just as represented. WRITE 
Us A‘ a for our * Book 
Baths,” Testimo: 


IF OURS IS NOT 





HE BEST CABINE 


ry 


$18.00 to $50.00 WEEKLY 
MEN AND WOMEN~—At Home or Travel- 
ing. Our Agents Made Over 000, 
Last Wear. Albert Hill, of N. J., $238 first month. 
John Hannibal, R. R. Conductor, $634. Mr. ‘Muncy, 
of Texas, $12.50 first two hours. Rev. McDaniel, $300 
while preaching. Lida Kennedy, $84.00 while teac- 
ing. Mrs.Hitchcox, $222 besides re 


We are spending 3350,000.00 adv. this Gabiest, 
creating an enormous demand right in your locality. 
You supply it and make a handsome income. Fail- 
ure impossible. Every energetic men or woman makes 
$5.00 to $10.00 daily. enw goo territory, Write 
for 1901 Proposition, New Plan, Terms, 
etc., (stating age, town and county wanted). Address 


ati.ad 
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eral scheme is concerned. The group of 
which the Horticultural Building is the 
main feature is the work of Mr. Robert 
S. Peabody, of Boston, and in dealing with 
the “free renaissance” he has given it 
more of an Italian than a Spanish qual- 
ity, being somewhat lavish in relief orna- 


ment, with vegetable and floral character- 
istics. Of the highly ornamental build- 


ings which flank the entrance to the Court 
of Fountains, that on the right (Eth- 
nology) was designed by Mr. George Cary, 
and that on the left (Temple of Music) by 
Mr. August C. Esenwein, both of Buffalo. 
The two large buildings on the right-hand 
side of the court, Manufactures and Lib- 
eral Arts, and Agriculture, were assigned 
George F. Shepley, of Boston. 
While conforming to the requirement as 
to slope of tiled roof and height of pro- 
jecting eaves, his buildings contain little 
suggestion of Spanish-American or other 
foreign characteristics: but the Machinery 
and Transportation and Electricity build- 
ings on the other side, designed by Mr. 
Edward 3B. Green, of Buffalo, are distinct- 
ly suggestive of Spanish America. The 
Electric Tower, with the imposing sweep 
of Colonnade at the base partly enclosing 
the cataract of waters that gush from a 
lofty niche, is the work of Mr. John G. 
Howard, of New York. The large and im- 
portant group of structures about the 
Plaza beyond the tower, the imposing 
building through which the * Stadium ” or 
athletic arena is entered on the right, the 
Stadium itself. the restaurant building. 
which affords the entrance to Vanity Fair, 
or “ Midway Plaisance,” on the left, the 
colossal curved colonnade, with a massive 
gateway at either end, and a vine-covered 
pergola along the top, which conceals the 
railway station and is called the Propylea,. 
were all designed by Mr. Walter Cook, of 
New York, and are constructed under his 
direction. The Plaza and the surrounding 
structures form a subdued background for 
the brilliant picture of which the Electric 
Tower is the central figure. 

Now comes the most novel—we may say 
the absolutely unique—feature of the whole 
artistic scheme. The free style of archi- 
tecture having been adopted, with a char- 
acteristic note of Spanish-American sug- 
gestion in the sloping roofs of red tile, 
amid such a setting of green trees and 
shrubbery as could be afforded by planting 
and transplanting in the limited time at 
command, and with lavish embellishment 
of fountains, flower-beds, and statuary 
upon the grounds and of sculpture and re- 
lief decoration on the buildings, it was de- 
termined to complete the picture by the 
artistic use of color on the exterior, in- 
stead of spending money in the costly or- 
namentation of interiors whose proper at- 
traction should be in their contents. This 
determination came from the employment 
of men upon the problem who had the 
courage of artistic convictions and the con- 
fidence of expert training and experience, 
and it would never have occurred to a 
board of directors or a committee of lay- 
men. 

To carry out this happy idea Mr. C. Y. 
Turner, of New York, was selected to de- 
vise the color scheme and to supervise its 
execution, and in view of Mr. Turner’s 
achievements and standing as an artist 
and a mural painter, it is needless to say 





that no better choice could have been 
made. He discarded all other engage- 


ments and addressed himself at once to the 
formidable task that had been assigned 
him, for which the time was short and the 
winter season would not be auspicious. 
He had to study the grounds, become fa- 
miliar with the designs of the architects, 
and master the details of the plastic dec- 
oration, and he had to summon to his aid 
all the resources of knowledge and _ skill 
derived from what has been done in the 
external embellishment of buildings and 
groups of buildings with color. He em- 
ployed a number of competent draughts- 
men and colorists to assist him, and turn- 
ed the rooms of his spacious studio, in 
Fourteenth Street, into a workshop for the 
production and application of his color 
scheme. 

Having before him a general view of the 
grounds and buildings and the plans of 
the architects, he made drawings of the 
different structures, facades, and decora- 
tive details, and had these copied and re- 
produced on an increasing scale until pro- 
portions were obtained proper for laying 
on colors with the desired effect. Models 
were also made in plaster of the different 
buildings. and the colors transferred to 
these, and a model of the whole group 
was constructed in wood and pasteboard 
and colored according to the scheme as it 
was worked out. By these means the 
studies were carefully wrought and_ per- 
fected until the desired effects were pro- 
duced. When completed the colored draw- 
ings of the artist become the working 
guide of the painters who put the actual 
colors upon the buildings. 

Through the courtesy and generosity of 
Mr. Turner it is possible to give a sufli- 
ciently clear idea of his scheme and of 
what will aaeaelly be its effect. It | 
is one of the advantages of the high degree | 








Mailed to All Sufferers from Disorders 
of the Kidneys and Bladder, Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain 
in the Back, Dropsy, ete. 





Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Bladder Disorders, ‘difficult or too frequent 
passing of water, Dropsy, etc. For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure is found in a new botanical 
discovery, the wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub, calle 
by botanists the Piper methysticum, from the Ganges 
River, East India. It has the extraordinary record 





Hon. 8. C. # ti, fod. 


of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
on the Kidneys, and cures b raining out of the 
Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the disease. 

Professor Edward S. Fogg, the Evangelist, testifies 
in the Christian Advocate that the Kava- Kava Shrub 


| cured him in one month of* severe Kidney and 


| Sure Specific and cannot fail. 


Bladder disease of many years’ standing. Hon. R. 
C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four weeks 
he was cured of Rheumatism, Kidney and Bladder 
disease, after ten years’ suffering. His bladder 
trouble was so great he had to get up five to twelve 
times during the night. Rev. Thos. M. Owen, of 
West Pawlet, Vt., and others give similar testimony. 
Many ladies, including Mrs. Lydia Valentine, East 
Worcester, N. Y.; Mrs. Maria Wall, Ferry, Mich., 
also testify to its wonderful curative powers in 
Kidney and other disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Discovery for yourself, we will poet you one Large 
Case by mail Free, only asking that when cured 
yourself you will recommend it to others. It is a 
Address The Church 
Kidney Cure Company, No. 604 Fourth Avenue 
New York City. 








A New and 
FREE, nf ae 


for Asthma has been found 
in the Kola Plant, a rare 





; botanic product of West 





African origin. So great The Kola Plant. 
are the powers of this New 

Remedy that in the short time since its discovery it 
has come into almost universal use in the Hospitals 
of Europe and America for the cure of every form of 
Asthma. The cures wrought by it are really marvel- 
ous. Among others, Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, 
West Va., was cured of Asthma of thirty years’ stand- 
ing, and Mr. Alfred Lewis, the editor of the Farmer’s 
Magazine, of Washington, D. C., testifies that after 
eight years’ continuous suffering, especially in hay- 
fever season, the Kola Plant completely cured him. 
He was so bad that he could not lie down night or 
day, for fear of choking. After fifteen years’ suffering 
from the worst form of Asthma, Mrs. A. McDonald, of 
Victor, lowa, writes that the Kola Plant cured her in 
two weeks. Rev. S. H. Eisenberg, Centre Hall, Pa.; 
Rev. John L. Moore, Alice, S. C.; Mr. Frank C. New- 
all, of the Market National Bank, Boston, and many 
others, give similar testimony of their cure of Asthma, 
after five to twenty years’ suffering, by this wonderful 
new remedy. If you suffer from Asthma in any form, 
in order to prove the power of this new botanic dis- 
covery we will send you one Large Case by Mail en- 
tirely free. All that we request in return is that when 
cured yourself you will tell your neighbors about it. 
It costs you absolutely nothing. Send your address to 


The Kola Importing Co., 1164 B’way, New York City. 





1877 i] 1900 
we have successfully treated all forms of 


I’ve D 
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Tumors, and other new growths except those in the 
stomach, other abdominal organs and the Thoracic 
Cavity . 

{ kn 


Without the us yy tne Knife 


/ & 7% 


Asa —— result of our ae 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning become the largest and 
most elegantly appointed private institution in the 
world for the treatment of a special class of diseases, 
and has no rivals. It is conducted by a graduate of 
standing in the regular School of Medicine, and upon a 
strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician 
who desires to investigate our method of treatment 
will be entertained as our guest. 


All Physicians are Cordially Invited. 


Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer 
or Tumor we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed 
THE MOST VALUABLE AND COMPREHEN- 
SIVE TREATISE ever published on this special 
subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment. 

We do not print testimonials, but can, by permission, 
refer you to former patients whom we have success- 
red treated, that were similarly afflicted. 


5. W WN & SON. North Adams, Mass 
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WILL 


ALWAYS 
CURE 


A COUGH, CATARRH 


Ol Rens 


CONSUMPTION 
If Breathed Daily 


It cures permanently because it kills 
the germs which cause the disease. 

It is the only remedy that WILL cure, 
for it is the only germicide that can be 
inhaled, and through inhalation alone 
can these germs be reached. 

Stomach medicines, sprays, vapors and 
douches can only relieve the symptoms. 
Nature does not permit them to enter the 
bronchial tubes or lungs. 

Your money returned if it fails to cure. 

All druggists or sent by mail. Complete Outfits 


$1.00. Trial Outfits 25c. 
roc Five Days’ Treatment 
FREE ! and Medical Advice FREE I 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Webster St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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* Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
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Playing 

Cards 
because their superior playing qualities 

and finish make playing with them a pleasure. 


“Card Games, and How to Play Them,” a 
120 page book mailed for six flap ends 
from Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 
Dept. 28 THE U. S. PLAYING CarD Co., 
Cincinnati, 


Grand Prix, 
Paris Exposition, 
1900. 












Sold by Dealers 
from Greenland 
to A ry lie 


Goddess of Liberty 
by trade-mark ace 
on every pack. 





tor Duplicate Whist use Paine’s, Kalamazoo, or U. S. Trays. 


SSP RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


©ne in each fo ond, oxhints 
sample 1901 fc Dag MAKES 


(901 Models, "$10 to $18 
99 & 00 Models, high ab $7 to $12. 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
4 all — and models, wei alee as new, 
to @5. Great Factory Clearing 
at half factory cost. We ship 
rnd othe on approval and ten days 
trial without a cent fn advance. 










in 
Address Dept.1 7 Vv 


a Cc ix CO., Chicago 





Mattresses: 


(and Ccustions) 


“Perfection Air 


For - “CAMP ~ YACHT ~ HOME - HOSPITAL. 
NON- Beanies bh HYGIENIC, ODORLESS. 


nen deflated can be rolled into 
~ Small package es storage or transportation. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with Prices. 


Mechanical FabricCo.- — Provivence.R.| 











sought and attained in the 
artists that they are able 
to come to an agreement through intelli- 
gent sympathy and understanding in their 
common purposes. 


of competency 
architects and 
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The outside material of the buildings is | 


to be that compound of plaster and fibre | 


known as “ staff,’ with which variety of 


surface and of ornament is so easily pro- | 


duced. The general tone of the walls will 
be a warm white, and as a rule the color 
decoration will be applied only to project- 
ing surfaces and relief. It is Mr. Turner’s 
general idea, beginning from the triumph- 
al bridge, 


to treat the buildings in the | 


foreground—those representing nature and | 


man in their primitive contact and early 


development—somewhat boldly, not to say , 


crudely, with a predominance of red and 
yellow broadly laid on, and to diversify 
and refine the coloring as he proceeds tow- 
ard the culminating tower. From the fore- 
ground onward the ground color of the 
walls will tend from yellow to gray, pass- 
ing to finer tones, until it blends with a 
creamy white in the tower. Upon this 
ground, on panels, pillars, and entabla- 
tures, on pavilions, domes, and pinnacles, 
and on all the ornamental features of the 
architecture, red, green, and blue in their 
varied hues and tints will appear in a 
manner to produce the desired pictorial as- 
pect upon the whole as well as to give 
separate structures their due and appro- 
priate decoration. While the use of these 
colors will vary in richness or brillianey 
with the objects which they adorn and the 
purpose which they serve, there will be a 
progressive refinement and delicacy in the 
tones in keeping with the general scheme 
until they blend harmoniously with the 
cream and gold of the central tower with 
its crown of light. 

In a description of plans and purposes 
in process of execution it is possible to 
give only a general idea of the effect to be 
attained, but it requires little imagina- 
tion to realize that this effect will be 
something novel and beautiful in the ex- 
terior setting of an exhibition of the pro- 
ducts and achievements of a continent. 
It is necessary only to refer to the light 
under which this picture is to be seen at 
night to complete our preliminary view 
of the scene. From the currents gener- 
ated by the mighty machines to which the 
falls of Niagara have been harnessed my- 
riads of electric lights are to be produced, 
not only in buildings, but upon roofs, 
domes, towers, and pinnacles, and a rich 
effulgence will be cast over the “rainbow 
city ” and its gleaming fountains and en- 
circling canals, creating a scene to which 
fairyland has no sort of relation. Only 
the science and art of actual humanity 


could produce it. 
AMOS K. FISKE. 





A Great Historical 


Novel 
NE of the most interesting 

O perhaps the most valuable of all 
written within the last few years is about 
to begin in HarpPer’s WEEKLY, 
weil-known genius of the author as well 
as the interesting scheme for the novel 
and its successors deserve special mention 
here. The author is Mr. Robert W.Cham- 
bers, known to every reader of current fic- 
tion. This historical novel which he has 
just finished is in a new field for Mr. 
Chambers, and much the most ambitious 
work he has ever undertaken. The epoch 
covered by the book is the exciting time 
just before the outbreak of the American 
Revolution. The story opens in the year 
1774, at the residence of Sir William 
Johnson, in what is now western New 
York, and what was then the forests on 
the Western borders of the Colonies. Sir 
William Johnson, as is well known, was 
the ablest representative of England on 
the American continent, and in his dealing 
with the Indians he became respected by 
them to an extent that has never been 
equalled by any other white man. In this 
fortified outpost, surrounded by Indians, 
coureurs du bois, and French and Eng- 
lish travellers and woodsmen, the hero, 
young Cardigan, whose name gives the 
title to the book, is be! ng brought up with 
Sir William’s children. In th: same 
house is a young girl nicknamed “ Silver 
Heels,” and the story follows the experi- 
ences of these two young people during 
the years of 1774 and 1775, up to the fight 
at Lexington. 

The book itself is, of course, a strong, 
vigorous love-story of a character which 
only Mr. Chambers knows how to write. 
It is full of charming scenes and inter- 
esting episodes, but all is based upon a 
careful study of the historie conditions 
existing in the outpost settlements. 

Mr. Chambers’s plan is to write a 
unique, accurate, and pictorial history of 
the American Revolution. Each book will 
be quite complete in itself, and Cardigan, 
the first of these, is unquestionably the 
most notable recent contribution to Amer- 
ican historical fiction. 

The novel begins in HArper’s WEEKLY 
next week, and will run for half a year. 
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i TEACH BY MAIL 


room just before retiring. 


you will follow my instructions for a few 


direction of muscular effort is just 


WITH PERFECT SUCCESS 


my Original and Scientific Method of Physiologic al Exercise without 
any apparatus whatever and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own 
By this condensed system more exercise can be 
obtained in ten minutes than by any other in two hours, and it is the only 
} one which does not overtax the heart. 

It is the only natural, easy, and speedy method for obtaining per 
fect health, physical development, and elasticity of mind and body. 
weeks, 
promise you such a superb muscular development and such a de 
gree of vigorous health as to forever convince you that intelligent 
as essential to success in lite 


1 will 





as a ments al effort. 








An Appreciative Testimonial from the Contrac ting Freight Agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railway Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Mr. Alvis P. Swoboda, Chicago, Il. 


My Dear Mr. Swoboda,—Although it is less than two months since I first commenced work at 
your system of physiological exercise, 1 am most thoroughly convinced that your system 1s a de+ 
A comparative statement of my measurements will show you what I have accomplished in the short peric 
MEASUREMENTS 


cided success. 
than two months: 


At poce ateees 
-33 


In 60 days. 
38% 









1899. 


xd of less 


At beginning. In 50 days 
PERS) Se near ee 





Chest normal....... . ne ag OEE 13% 
contracted...... Forearmis. . weit 10% 
expanded...... Weight... eee cocelS? cccccccccccesece 150 

Waist... .ccecee Height............ eer | rere 

Neck.. 

In addition to this larg creased muscular development, my general health is decidedly nape Hy Thanking you for what you 
have done for me, and w Th best wishes for your continued success, J am, Very sincerely, JENNINGS, Contg. Fr gt. Agt. 
Pupils are cf both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to eighty-six, and all recomm ini the system. Since no 


two people are in the same physical condition, individual instructions are given in each case. 


Write at once, mentioning HARPER’S Ww EEKLY, for full information 


Washineton 


America’s leading citi 
ALOIS P. ‘SWoBoDA, 
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Gold 
Cock 


and endorsements from many of 


Street, Chicago 
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tails 


are GOLD MEDAL Cocktails 
That’s what they said in Paris 





Seven varieties @ At all first-class dealers 


Ghe COOK & BERNHE 





-IIMER CO., New York 








Honest Flavor 


and \ perfect purity are found in 


Great « 
Western 
Champagne 


aN 








The New York Commercial 
Journal says: * There is one merit 
in American champagne which 
should find it especial favor as 
compared with the French. It 
makes and carries z/s own hon- 
est flavor, whereas the French 
champagne has NO flavor until 
it is added through the medium 
of other liqueurs at the end of 
the fermenting process. In other 
words, the French flavor is 
made, the American is born.” 


Hence the popularity of 
‘*Great Western,’’ the 
gold medal winner at the 

‘aris Exposition. 
PLEASANT VALLEY 


WINE CO. 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N.Y. 








: SOLD BY 
H. B. KIRK & CO., . . . New York 
S. S. PIERCE CO., . e Boston 














“MADE AT KEY West 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 

CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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Under Summer Skies 
Ideat links and surround 
ings at_principal resorts. 


announces 


x . DAVID’ 
SMITH, will give exhibi 
tion games at California Resorts this winter. 
| a Chicag 


that the noted American golf champions 


BELL and WIIL-1.1} 


Santa Fe Route; fine train, fast time, im 
pressive scenery. Write for descriptive 
pamphlets. 
General Passenger Office, The Atchiae 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 
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LIT. 


KEEPS THE HEAD COOL 
AND BRAIN CLEAR, 
DRINK IT ON RISING 


EVERY MORNING. 
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Best Natural Aperient Water 


Hunyadi Janos | 


is a ‘‘friend indeed ’’ (the next morning) to diners-out. 


CONSTIPATION 


Be sure it’s—‘' Hunyadi Janos’’—ase the full name. 
Label on bottle is BLUE with RED CENTRE panel. _ 
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A. D.1901— 


|BEGINNING A NEW CENTURY 



















(he French Carriage Cx 


Through MR. FERDINAND F. FRENCH 





ENTERS UPON ITS 







5 \ 
‘ i 





” h¢- eae of painstaking efforts to a generous and critical 

; 4 - clientele, and has turned out during that period . 

over seventy thousand pleasure carriages. J Our j cue 

peso | eI present facilities enable us to supply trom the W at is K E Y. 

a fullest series or build to order in personal indi- 

viduality, the most excellent in model and ap- 4 All! 
pointment, newest in improvements, trom the That Ss S 
best experiences of skilled workmen employed THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 

by the day. &@ We tender our faithful endeavors Baltimore Md. 


Aa 





to all who will favor us with a visit for in- 








spection or purchase, and prompt attention 


Cut the Cost of 
a Carriage 
































and reliable information to inquiries by mail. 
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ne 45 >) — F ; enna F. meen a i 
Have Greatest Radius 
, for given amount of fuel 





DESIGNERS, BUILDERS, DISTRIBUTERS 
83-85 Summer Street 



































xl * The remarkably low price at which we can sell 
i +. ECONDMICAL ‘ - you a Runabout, or Pick other style of carriage, is 
Zw? One pint xasoligle per horse-power per ® made possible by our system of selling. We have 
we hut. « abolished jobbers’ and Gcntors oreae. Wewil oul yes al: 
J ; ‘ Ly rect at the same price we sold to the jobber. e fin ere is 
rapes mol SAFE and RELIABLE: E Th r & . iti ) Il more satisfaction in it this way for ourselves and our customers. Wecan 
irg goes every motor sok ; = BAUR OWA WEE now guarantee every purchase—if it does not suit you absolutely, send it back 
SIMPLE : a . 3 : are the ONLY roadsters and we will pay freight charges both ways. If you are interested in buggies, phetons, 

Easily understood and handled. All working 47 ae who have never enjoyed surreys, wagons, harness, or other horse accessories, send for our catalogue. 


eS \ 4 |} knowing the distance 
Se Ph! | - | traveled. Here's the 
ace AG eae chance. The 


; aa ttreney ‘ o 
5 Mitithaas: . we 


f om’Yeedoul 


parts of motor are exposed and within reach. 


AND HARNESS CO.. Box 772, Columbus, Ohio. 


LUMBUS CARRIAGE 














COLE INY TOTAD 
\NSUOLINE MUOLOR 
















Hang Your Clothes Without Wrinkle. 


A Goodform Closet Set 


Saves Time both in putting the 
clothes away and in finding 
them. 

Saves Room by doubling the 
capacity of the closet. 

Made of heavily Plated Spring 
Steel. 


Trousers 
Hanger 


c. each 
30 postpaid 


No nig mg engineer required. No vibra : 
tion, no odor, no noise. 

We will gladly submit estimates and speci C YI IC ) MI FE. 7 3 R 
= itions for special boats and are prepared (The first reliable Odometer). Doubles the zest of 
to build them from.16 to 125 feet and over. driving. Cyclists and automobilists will tell youso—they 
use **Veeders."’ Reads from the seat in plain figures, Ad- 
justable attaching fixtures to fit all vehicles. Our book. 
giv ing whee 1 sizesand full information, free. In ordering 
state circumference or diameter of wheel. 

VEEDER MF&. CO., 18 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn, 
Makers of Odometers, Cyc!ometers, Counting Machines & Fine Castings. 
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Send for fine Illustrated Catalogue. 


VAIMLER MEG. CO 
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MAKERS OF 
Marine, Stationary, = <n Motors 


O32 STEINWA VE., 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


















Gentlemen’s Set consists of 6 trou- 
sers hangers and 1 loop, 6 coat hang: 
ers and 1 bar. Price, ®2.25, express prepaid. Ladies’ Set consists of 6 skirt 
hangers and 1 loop, 6 coat hangers and 1 bar. Price, ®1.%5, express prepaid. 


For Sale by Leading Hardware Dealers, Clothiers, and Department Stores. 
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IRTS 














When buying, insist on having the genuine Goodform Closet Set. Beware of In- 
fringements. If your dealer does not have them, remit directto us. Six Months’ 
; Trial. We will refund your money. Write for Free Booklet. 


SAGO FORM COMPANY 75, 124 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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i || Harper's Official Golf Guide for 1901 


50 Varieties. For Sale by all Stati pire Anywhere. Mandocensly Illustrated. Completely Indexed. Bound in half-leather. Price $100 
Works,Camden,N.J. THE ESTERRROO HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
























OOK STEEL PEN CQ. 26 John st., New York. 
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The grandest Acetylene 
achievement is harnessed 
of the at last 
period , with 
in Bee perfect and 
home ele er oo complete 
lighting. od. , results. 


A light like The power of 
day—rich and 36 candles, 
easy to the and white, not 


eyes. Ly yellow. 





Turns up or \Safest form of 


down lighting known 
and on or off. and more 


perfect than 
As hand V7) Fi 
city penn lees lias 
SS 







electricity. 
more so 


because 
portable. ee 


NO LIGHT OF ANY KIND AT ANY COST HAS EVER “‘HELD A CANDLE TO IT.” 


Costs but a trifle more than previous imperfect experiments, but it 
solves the problem fully, delightfully and without a single drawback. 
IT IS CHEAPER THAN KEROSENE. PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A VERY SHORT TIME. 





Actually 
a triumph of 
the century. 






FOR GETTING IT EXHIBITED IN YOUR !OWN, NOT TAKING ANY ORDERS 


can GET ONE FREE 


They sell at dealers’ for Ten Dollars. We prefer to have you order through your dealer, 
who will order one for you through his jobber. If not we will send you one prepaid by 
express on receipt of price. We protect you with the guarantee of money refunded in 
full if not found all we claim for it. (If interested in getting one free at little or no trouble, 
write us at once.) ‘¢ ‘@ Address EDWARD MILLER & CO., Box 30, Meriden, Conn. 










GOLD Wes: 
. MEDALS Cees, 
Don’t Grow on Every Bush. 
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ym CROW 
Ve, SS 
found one in the bouquet thrown to it at the Paris Ex- 
position. It was a graceful recognition of honest Kentucky 
HAND-MADE SOUR MASH WHISKEY, known to be in 
every respect precisely as represented. Sfraight whiskeys 
are rapidly gaining in favor. We make no misstatements. 





Vesramiomee cone 
\@2 Fuston sf 
" * 








Our Position in the Whiskey [ra 
We offer Straight goods. They are infinitely better for the 
stomach than blended or vatted. In Scotch Whiskeys we offer 


Imperial Glenlivet 


and Souvenir of Scotlan 


both medium age and price. Also the celebrated ‘ 

(Isle of Skye), full flavor, 

light flavor. Both very o/d. The best we have ever seen. 
For sale in bond in original package, or from store, in quanti- 
ties to suit. Our own importation. 


H * B. K i R K & C é ) »s 3 N 4, W ." OTK 

















JUST MARRIED 


Goerz Lenses+*s Eastman Kodaks 


We are now ready to supply our 
Double Anastigmat Lenses 


fitted to the No. 2 and 3 FOLDING 
POCKET KODAK aud the No. 3, 
4and 5 FOLDING CARTRIDGE 
KODAK. 


No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak with Goerz Double 
Anastigmat and New Automatic ‘*'‘TIB’’ Shut- 
ter, complete, $61.50. If you have a Kodak, we will 
fit a Lens for $14.00 less. This Lens and Shutter 
may be detached for use on other cameras, 





For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer or to the 


C.P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
52 East Union Square, New York 




















se” ELECT RIC LAUNCHES geri. 
CAN’T EXPLODE. All Motive Power setier Flooring and Water-line. 


Will run 50 to 75 miles on one charge, at an expense of less than 2 cents per mile. They can be used everywhere with our 
Independent Charging Plants, but Charging Stations in large numbers are rapidly being developed in all parts of the country. 
Write for catalogue and Now at our new wor’.s with greatly a facilities. , 
Special Winter prices r > > 9 Ave. A, BAYONNE CITY, N. J. 
TH™ ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO., *°” Formesy Morris Heights, N. ¥. City. 
¢ 
cy 


Jor Spring delivery. 








The March Number 


BEGINS THE SECOND YEAR OF 
. ; , az ™~Y 


The unexampled success of this magazine ts a wonder to the publishing world and the public. 


What is the Secret? 
THESE FACTS ARE THE ANSWER. 

FIRST+-Its motive is to ENTERTAIN rather than INSTRUCT. 
All the world, tired with the pressure of modern life,looks for entertain- 
ment and amusement in the hour given to reading. 

SECOND ~—It has secured the very brightest, strongest, and most up- 
to-date writers from not only the field of literature, but from the ranks of 
the best society in Europe and America. They are smart, they are of the 
smart set, and their work has the. tone, style, and atmosphere of the first 
social cir¢les. 

THIRD ~It is the handsomest, best manufactured, and most artistic 
magazine ever printed. 

It costs 25 cents per number ; $3.00 per year. 

It would be well to send in subscriptions now, to commence with this 
second year of the magazine. 

Bound volumes (2), in neat cloth for the library, of all the numbers for 
the year 1900, will be delivered free for $5.00—or for $8.00 these and 
all the 12 issues of 1901, with the January and February issues of 1902, 
will be sent free 





THE UNWELCOME MRS. HATCH 
BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


is a strong novelette of emotional interest, and leads the 


MARCH NUMBER, NOW ON SALE 


OTHER ESPECIALLY GOOD THINGS ARE: 
The Whirl of Chance - by Henry Goelet McVickar 


($500- ri 2 she t story) 

The Loves of Mr. Heath ee by Flora Bigelow Dodge 
The Current of Things - ~ - - by Edgar Fawcett 
The Mestiza’- - - - - - by Mrs. William Allen 





The Mansion - - - - - - - by Bliss Carman 
In an Egyptian Garde - - - - by Clinton Scollard 


and 40 more scintillant stories, poems, witticisms, etc. 


Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers (who will also take subscriptions). 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1135 Broadway, New York 
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